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Closure rumours are disturbing 
Munich ‘Bierkeller’ regulars 


A rnulfstrasse in Munich is, at the 
moment, one of the ugliest in a 
Bavarian capital which is hideously pock¬ 
marked with building sites. 

But jusi a stone's throw away from this 
wustc land of stone and sand there is a 
sight of Arcadian beauty. Full-blown 
trees, waitresses carrying foaming mugs of 
beer and contented people laughing, 
drinking and talking. 

This is the Augustincr Keller one of the 
most popular of Munich’s beer-drinkers’ 
■delights. When the weather is fine all 
5.000 hard garden seats are regularly 
filled. 

And the Augustiner Keller knows no 
snobbery; work-soiled hands, white col¬ 
lars and blue blood are all to be found 
there. 

Sigi Sommer, otherwise known as “Bla- 
sius” sits under a particularly fine speci¬ 
men of chestnut tree and holds court. 
Occasionally he sits there and engages in 
discussion with Franz-Josef Strauss, head 
of the Christian Social Union. When lie 
does you can be sure that the text of 
their conversation will be In Sigi’s-dfova/- 
zeitiuig (Evening News) next day. 

Bavarian Economic Affairs Minister 
Otto Schedl and burgomaster Hans* 
Jochen Vogel sometimes make an ap¬ 
pearance there to quench their durst. It is 
a favourite haunt of actors and men of 
letters who usually have a long-legged 
wench in tow who looks far more as 
though she belongs in Schwabing, 
Munich’s Bohemian quarter. 

Every now and again tiie locals are 
stricken by panic — word goes around 


that this oasis is to be sold and demolish¬ 
ed. Each time this persistent rumour is 
heard the proprietor of the Augustiner 
Keller hotly denies it. But recently the 
rumour caused panic verging on a state of 
emergency. 

The Miinduier Biirgemt (Munich citiz¬ 
ens’ committee), a society of passionately 
pro Bavaria, pro Munich patriots, swung 
into action and called for a public denial 
tlmt there was any substance in malicious 
rumours that this bastion of Munich life 
was to be swept away. 

Their action and the attention it re¬ 
ceived in the Bavarian capital showed 
conclusively that this was a weak spot 
with the people of Munich, a heritage to 
which they would ding with all their 
might rather than lose it. 

Rudolf Hanauer, President of the Ba¬ 
varian Regional Assembly, has his own 
expression for the Keller's significance: 
(if we lose the Angus finer Keller) “our 
international city with heart would suffer 
a heart attack!” 

It is strange that the people of Munich 
should feel such affection for what is 
really only the garden of a pub, when 
generally they are thought of as being 
Bierkeller inhabitants. 

Here a difficult question of terminolo¬ 
gy arises because the word Keller ceases 
to mean “cellar” when the word Bier Is 
prefixed. This Is the etymology: 

In olden days, when refrigerators had 
not been invented, but beer had, Munich’s 
brewers used to store their barrels of the 
precious liquid on the hills surrounding 
the city. They planted trees, usually 


dicstmit, lo provide 

extremely difficult ■ 

to find staff. The , A ■« 

temptation for the 

owners to sell is nrinl#jl%/1 

great. The Bilrgerrat Drinking 

and other patriotic 

people in Munich want to stop the rot. 
Some amazing war-cries have emerged 
from this battle. Someone was heard to 
bewail the loss of “a liberal style of 
living”, since “cabinet ministers and 
builders’ labourers sit at the some table” 
in n Bierkeller. 

This is all very well, but how talk of “a 
liberal style of living" fits in with some ul 
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Holy See relaxes attitudes 
towards East Bloc 
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Drinking outside at the Ldwenbrau beer cellar 

(Photos 

* tlie otl,cr WI1 r-crics we have herii 

iSrSmI! S rficul1 10 ascertain. There is nij 
<uv 1 p if *tocral about the citizens’ comn 
terT nm dcmand that the city should pfli 
up tnhlp" compulsory purchase order on Bmk 
in order to ensure tliclr survival. 
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A fter (wenty years of trying the Holy 
See has scored a first success with its 
jfollstic approach towards the Eastern 
floe. Diplomatic relations with Belgrade 
token off eighteen years ago in connec- 
;tai with the conviction of Archbishop 
Srepinac on grounds of alleged collabora¬ 
tion with the Fascists, have been reestab- 

m. 

Mgr Agostino CasaroLi, to all Intents 
aid purposes Vatican Foreign Minister, 
Etently visited the Yugoslav capital to 
discuss past and present problems in 
relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the socialist Tito regime. 

. It was riot merely a matter of non- 
Monallscd Church possessions and un¬ 
hindered religious instruction in a number 
pT schools. International political con¬ 
gelations were also Involved. 

I -The Hply See would like jo .establish 
norma! relations with all Eastern Bloc 
touatrios, Including the Soviet Union, 
tfa main topic discussed by Tito and 
foaidli in Brloni was the implementation 
Vatican detente moves dating from the 
My? of Pius XII and John XXIII to 
rati VI and the present. 

.Paring Ids state visit to Rome in 
October President Tito will be given a 
full-scale reception in the Vatican as 
befits'a head of state. This should prove a 
parting-point for fresh developments. ' 

. Vatican diplomats are particularly 
fascinated by a prospect that will not be 
jnwelcome as far as the ‘'liberal” non- 
;Warsaw Pact Tito regime is concerned 
either. Belgrade, they feel, could prove 
P be a first base for further Vatican 
foreign policy activity in the East in the 
jOteresls of peace. 

I The Italian government took this same 
N step prior to establishing norma) 
iUtions with aU Eastern Europe. 

The Holy See views the East as a 
Mmsraum in which It is duty bound 
more than try to safeguard the 
Wus freedom of Roman Catholics 
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living there. The peace appeals of the last 
three Popes are Been as an incentive to try 
to strike a balance between East and 
West. 

Belgrade is to “support tiie endeavour 
to promote tolerance both in tiie religious 
sector and in relations between nations,” 
it was announced in the Yugoslav capital 
following Mgr Casaroli’s visit. 

Casaroli also talked in terms of the 
“major task of peace and cooperation 
between nations. It was, he said, the 
first visit by a Vatican official of his rank 
to a socialist country. Which will be the 
next? Poland, Hungary, Rumania? Mos¬ 
cow? The ball lias started rolling. 

It must be assumed that Papal diplo¬ 
macy is untrammelled by ideological 
considerations, that is, realistic and prag¬ 
matic in nature. It is offering its spiritual 
authority in support of an arrangement 
between the peoples in return tor the 
granting of basic rights to practising 
Roman Catholics in atheist countries. 

This was the basic aim of Pius XII, one 
of the Church’s most daring .realists in 
days gone by^ His efforts to'make oohtact 
with the Soviet Union, which date back 
to 1948, were continued by “idealist” 
John XXIII. 

To the horror of a number of Curia 
cardinals and the anti-communist right 
wing in Italy Pope John received Andrei 
Adzhubci and his wife Rada, nie Khmsh- 
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cliev, in the Vatican, cunningly granting 
them an audience that departed from all 
the customary rules of protocol. 

That was in 1963. Three years later 
Paul VI granted Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko a private audience. In 
1966 Soviet President Podgorny was 
given a full-scale reception in the Vatican, 
the strains of the Internationale resound¬ 
ing through the Holy See. 

Shortly afterwards, in connection With 
the Council, the Secretariat for Non- 
Believers was set up, headed by Cardinal 
Kttnig, and soon succeeded in forging 
manifold links with the East. 

In much the same manner Cardinal 
Wiilebrands, as lie now is, followed in the 


Mid-East crisis will top UN 
General Assembly agenda 
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T he ■ forthcoming UN General As¬ 
sembly, which is to be attended by a 
large number of heads of state, will 
probably be the occasion of tiie first 
meeting between Premier Kosygin and 
President Nixon. 

Chancellor Brandt also intends to go to 
New York for the General Assembly. It 
remains to be seen whether discussions 
will take place, between the heads of 
government of. the West on problems 
relating to the Bonn-Moscow Treaty. 

The German Question will, ■ however, 
definitely play , a crucial role this time. 
The Chancellor will have to explain under 
what circumstances he is prepared to 
advocate UN membership of two German 
states, particularly as motions to tills 
effect are bound to be tabled now that the 
Federal government has made its declara¬ 
tion of intent. ... 

The main topic will nonetheless be the 
situation in the Middle East and the 
Relationship between America and the 
Soviet Union that it reflects. Latest 
reports from the White House indicate 
readiness to. go a long way towards 
committing the United States In the 

Middle East. ■ ' , " - 

This readiness is evidently the result of 
a realisation that Soviet presence In the 
Eastern Mediterranean can-no Jonger be 


United States is bound to draw up 
proposals for coexistence between the 
two powers in tills area. 

As far as reports from the White House 
can be credited the United States is 
thinking in terms of setting up a joint 
US-Soviet peace force under the aegis of 
the UN should a peace settlement be 
agreed. 

The Idea is to defuse rivalry between 
the two great powers in the region by 
introducing a peacemaking role and at all 
events to forestall an uncontrolled clash 
between their respective client states. 

This virtually amounts to ai great power 
condominium in the Middle East, wiiich 
is far from being the ideal solution as far 
as the Middle East countries Involved are 
themselves concerned. 

The outbreak of renewed conflict could 
be prevented but little could be achieved 
in respect of long-term neighbourly deve¬ 
lopments between Arabs and Israelis. 
They might well even maintain their 
enmity behind the protective shield af¬ 
forded by the two superpowers. 

Yet whatever view may be held of the 
prospects of success of these plans they 
certainly alter the position as regards the 
relations between the great powers, which 
is not without significance for the future 
'.development of the United Nations. . i ■: 

nrtinnmnvfVi* Aa '1'4 nrf Av 


Next one, please! 

(Cartoon: Geiwn/Hannoversche Picsjb) 

granting far-sighted footsteps of Cardinal Bea and 
from all persuaded representatives of the Russian 
Orthodox Church to attend the Vatican 
ars later Council as observers. 

Minister Setbacks were suffered on account of 
ience. In Poland. Domestic policy conflict in Wor¬ 
my was saw made it impossible for Paul VI to 
Vatican, make a pilgrimage to Czestochowa and 
resound- see the country and bless the nation that 
Is dearest to the Roman Church in the 
lion With East as France once was in the West, 
or Non- But on the face of it, at Least, internal io- 
Cnrdlnal nal political developments continued in 
i forging the direction or detento, the latest move 
being the conclusion of u treaty rc- 
Cnrdinnl flouncing the use of force between Bonn 
cd in the imd.Moscovf. 

Even before this treaty came about tlm 
Holy See had approved .of . Bonn’s, at-. 

X tempts to bring about u relaxation of 

\ tension from the Adenauer eru to the 

present. 

When Chancellor Brandt paid the Va- 
L tican a slate visit on 13 July last Paul VI 

stated in connection with Bonn's policy 
towards the Eastern Bloc that he gave Itis 
draw up ()] ess tnK to all attempts to. serve ,tlie 
ween the interests of peace. 

lire House Tills was a key comment and its 
States is significance has not been made dear 
a Inin? enough in many cases for reasons of 
ip a joini domestic politics. Paul VI could not and 
would not say more for fear of offending 
emeni oe ( j ie Christian Democratic and Christian 
/ between Soci:d Unionsin this country, 
region by Vatican approval became self-evident 
and at all following the signing of the treaty in 
died clash Moscow. Willy Brandt had not exaggerated 
•tales'. to saying in Rome that “The Pope lias given 

reat power me every encouragement.” ■ ■ 1 

ast, which • What else was to be expected? It was 
tion as far Bound gradually to become apparent that 
volved are Vatican Eastern policy has much in 
common with Bonn’s as far as a realistic 
iflict could approach and the hope of new and 
e achieved peaceable relations between all nations is 

jurly dove- concerned. 

d Israelis. This pragmatic approach towards East- 
itain their ern policy U all the more noteworthy for 
shield af- die Papal Curia having grown Increasingly 
conservative as far as Church policy is 
leld of the concerned, 

plans they In this dialectic of political adaptation 
regards the and consistent, defence of Us own posi- 
rers, which tion as traditionally viewed the Church of 
the future Rome has changed little since the days of 
lions. .1 ■: Charlemagne. Gustav Ren6 Hucke 

Lugusfl?7&) i'.(KttlnerStadt-Anzeiger, SI August 1910) 
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Peldng diplomacy re-awakes to activity 
in many crucial areas 


A fter a long break Mao Tse-tung is 
welcoming visitors from North 
Korea, Rumania, France, Tanzania and 
Zambia again. Sudanese, South Yemenis, 
Palestinians and representatives of the 
Congolese People’s Republic iiave also 
visited the Chinese capital. 

After years of isolationism resulting 
from the cultural revolution Peking is 
reactivating the diplomacy of official 
visits. People's China lias not lost its 
attraction either. 

One is tempted to rate the confusion of 
recent years a period of high fever that 
has now subsided. The political tempera* 
tore has now fallen to normal Maoist. 

Chinese Premier Chou En-lai will short¬ 
ly be going on tour too. The only visit 
that has officially been announced is one 
to the SoutJi Yemen but it is rumoured in 
diplomatic circles that he will also be 

All quiet in Prague 
on 21 August 

I n its final news item on 21 August, the 
second anniversary of the of the 
Russian invasion, CTK, the official Czech 
news agency, reported that 6,271 people 
had been handed over to the police and 
more than 800 remanded in custody. 

The agency made this out to be a kind 
of civtory over criminals and “enemies of 
society." Measured by any yardstick 
other than communist the distinction 
between the two Is probably vague Indeed 
in individual cases. “Enemy of society” is 
an ideological offence. 

A contradictory vfctory report was 
carried by Rude Provo , the Prague Party 
daily, according to which the anniversary 
had been uneventful and counter-revolu¬ 
tion, as could be seen, annihilated. 

Peace and quiet is the order of the day 
for Czech and Slovak Communists. The 
memorial to King Wenceslas was cordoned 
off and flowers on the grave of Jan 
Palach the student who set fire to 
himself in protest against the Russian 
invasion, were removed because they 
disturbed the peace. 

Peace and quiet there was but not even 
JFixst Secretary Husak would go so far as to 
^ssertthat the anniversary went un- 
noticea>by. the general public, every 
effort having of course been made to 
convey this impression. 

The crowing police report exposed 
these efforts for what they were. Con¬ 
tinual vilification of the Prague reformers, 
purges, dismissals and expulsions from 
the Party serve only to keep memories 
fresh. , 

The continual campaignon against ad¬ 
vocates of reform has so far largely stood 
substitute for a grogranune of reconstruc¬ 
tion that might have gained widespread 
public support. The spirit that is spread¬ 
ing abroad could be called one of 
resignation. . 

, No one with any common sense will 
have expected or even hoped for an 
uprising on the anniversary. Nothing can 

be done in the face of Soviet tanks. 

Times nonetheless has a point 
when ft asks what Justification there can 
now be for their continued presence in 
Czechoslovakia when the Federal Re¬ 
public, which was alleged to behind the 
^counter-revolutionIs Moscow’s part¬ 
ner in a treaty renouncing the use of 
force and so no longer represents a threat 
to the Czech frontier. 

{Siiddeutfiche Settling, 26 Augiut 1970) 



visiting France, Rumania, Albania, Pak¬ 
istan, Sudan, Tanzania, Zambia and Con¬ 
go Brazzaville. 

Is People's China launching a foreign 
policy offensive? At the present stage 
this would, perhaps, be a little too much 
to assert. Peking must flEst repair diplo¬ 
matic relations that have been, subjected 
to serious strain. 

This is the idea of sending ambassadors 
to countries in which Peking ws repre¬ 
sented by an ambassador up till 1966 or 
1967 who was recalled in the course of 
the cultural revolution. 

The appointment of diplomats to HU 
38 embassy posts vacant for years is the 
absolute minimum of diplomacy - and 
interesting conclusions can be drawn 
from some. After a campaign of vilifica¬ 
tion of Titoism tliat lias been under way 
for nigh on fifteen years Peking has 
appointed a new ambassador to Belgrade. 
The Chinese are readier to dismount from 
the high horse of Maoist ideology than a 
number of people in the West seem 
prepared to believe. 

Once importance is attached to Yu¬ 
goslavia in the dispute with Soviet "social 
imperialism" the Chinese have no com¬ 
punction in departing from the stark 
extremism of their ideology for op¬ 
portunist reasons. 

At ,.the -same .time ,Peking agreed to 
exchange ambassadors with Moscow again 
too. This is another pointer to the 
oscillation between utopianism and prag¬ 
matism since the establisliment of Pood- 
le’s China. 

Following a period during which China 
might iiave been the only ountry in the 
world as far as Maoists were concerned 


and they churned out propaganda in all 
directions they are now in a position to 
take a clearer view of the world around 
them and accept it for what it is without 
sacrificing one iota of their Ideological 
convictions. 

The exchange of ambassadors with 
Moscow is far from a pointer towards 
reconciliation with the Kremlin. Peking 
appears merely to be turning back the 
clock of ideological conflict to the mid- 
sixties when despite respect for the 
requirements of international protocol 
the enmity between Peking and Moscow 
was as irreconcilable as it it now. 

It looks as though Chinese foreign 
policy makers would like to start again 
where they were forced to leave off at the 
onset of the cultural revolution. 

Their main target is, of course. East 
Asia, where Peking is engaged in energetic 
efforts to bring the Soviet political 
advance to a standstill. 

With Moscow still having to find a 
convincing approach to the new situation 
in Indo-China Cambodia has conic as a 
stroke of good luck for China. Peking is 
continually assuring ousted Prince Siha¬ 
nouk of its support until final victory. 

China's ready commitment in Cam¬ 
bodia has made East Asian Communist 
more favourable towards Peking while the 
Soviet Unions has lost political terrain 
gradually gained by dint of relentless 
effort. 

The Chinese appear deliberately to be 
competing politically, economically and 
ideologically with the Soviet Union not 
only in neighbouring Asian countries but 
also in its East African and South Arabian 
bridgeheads. 

The reactivation of Chinese foreign 
policy in the Arab world will probably 
soon be felt by President Nasser, who has 
been written off by the Chinese since he 
has become a political client and military 
protdgd of Soviet Union. 


Agnew visits Far East to encourage 
America’s Asian friends 


y Ice-President Spiro T. Agnew's East 
Asian trip is taking place against the 
background, of President Nixon's declared 
policy of American troop cuts but un¬ 
changed willingness to be of material 
JJ s *“by ,ce to Asian countries prepared to 
defend themselves against communist ag¬ 
gression. ^ 

This so-called Nixon doctrine has al¬ 
most inevitably met with misunderstand¬ 
ing from two quarters* Opponents of 
American commitment in South-East 
Asa have reached the mistaken con¬ 
clusion that the President has 
sought and found a convenient 
to copceal the fact of defeat. 

Since the surprise American inter¬ 
vention in Cambodia they will have 
revised this opinion but US allies in 
Eastern Asia, on the other hand, are 
registering a certain disappointment, not 
to say panic. • ■ .. 

Either they feel themselves incapahle of 
the additional efforts their powerful ally 
demands of them or they too believe .in 
or are afraid of the doctrine merely being 
a means of pspering over an American 
pull-out. "•■..••• 

Mr Agnew, whose aim it is to dispel 
S? *^ a kind, has taken on no easy 
task. Thishas been apparent 1 on the very 
first leg!of his tour, in Seoul, where 
the projected withdrawal of 
.«J,UUQ US - troops, roughly i a third of 


merely 

formula 


America’s troop strength in Korea, has 
been dispelled neither by the announce¬ 
ment that a squadron of US fighter jets is 
to be transferred from Japan nor by the 
assurance of additional arms supplies. 

The stopover in Taiwan may well be 
intended to warn Nationalist China 
against engaging in military adventures 
that might provoke the Red Chinese 
colossus into launched counter-attacks 
so lead to undesirable complications. 
Thailand,, which Is unquestionably.one 
ot the countries that resort to self-help, is 
hi need of American backing every bit as 
much as Cambodia, which was not ori¬ 
ginally Intended to be one of Mr Aanew's 
ports of call. 


gramme of military, aid for Cantbt 
Washington t has abandoned its, In 
reserve towards the new regime in Pi- 
Perm. Were critical developments to e 
here Mr Nixon’s plans to puU I50,i 
Gis out of Vietnam by May' next \ 
would run Into serious trouble. ' 

. The fate of South-East Asia will as i 
be decided in South Vietnam, where 
5°^of 'US troops is to em 
July 1971. President Nixon is still bi 
ins on a negotiated solution. The i 
round of Paris talks will soon indk 
how great the prospects of success are 
(DE&TASESSPIEOEi., it Align* J 
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Maoists have been quick to cm, 
the people to the political left oft | POLITICS 
in the conflict with Israel 

courting the “Palestinian people." t/ • • r» »i ¥ ; | • p • l ■ 

Klesinger failed to realise foreign policy 

not seem to have departed much fit’ 

opposition would lead nowhere 

to be plljars of pragmatism are nS 
only in relation to the isolation^ 
cultural revolution. 




Isolationist 


TI Hiatever the advantages and set- 
\\ backs arising from tlie Moscow 


Pekina remain* , . IT docks arising rrom me Moscow 

ciple of its “inti-imperiallst" 0 ^ My b f<w«n the Federal Republic and 
carnnaien noninst hmh , ■. ? the Soviet Union maybe we already 

Sltfc ‘ h ° UmW = IT what g^s and losses have been 



i,i r. nade as a result of it on the domestic 
UmsW.ViMd political scene. 

(Die welt, 2 ? Adm|? ^ initialling the Treaty and success- 
TT m iif negotiating the round of talks prior 

Hungarians edro » fl Foreign Minister Walter Sclieel has 
^ o C foisted his prestige, which had virtually 

closer to a more "ing of the Treaty has benefited 

to government coalition and its support- 
JJJJd O.L policy {rs w h 0 j ia d begun to lose confidence 

R in their own powers. They have regained 
uinanian State Council Chalmni their self-confidence and now look far 
First Secretary Nicolae Causa moie convincing to the electorate. 

fnrii?en fQr o < t° inb |" ed 3 Apart from the prestige they gained 

V P 1 - s , tr0D8 from the successful mission to Moscow 
Eni-p 81 5 ' maintaining a cera ^ ^^5 into foreign policy have 

nmlnWv ??? . not J® managed to draw people’s attention away 

provoke the Soviet Union, wluehi fwm ^ econ omic and social welfare 


Hungarians edge 
closer to a more 
liberal policy 

R umanian State Council Chaim* 1 
First Secretary Nicolae Cans 


often enough followed Rumanian t 
capades with mistrut. 

If anything tho Hungarians hr 
adopted the opposite tactics. They to¬ 
re mu ined loyal to the Soviet links 1 
foreign policy - witness their putia 
tion in the invasion of Czechosha 
two years ago — and so secured a tea 
leeway on the home front. 

Judged by Eastern European stiadri 
the Hungarian Communist Party 
reputation of being liberal. Itnowerifc 
Iy feels the time has come for a fintto 
step in this direction If the agendaofi 
tenth party conference, due tobfMJi 
November, Is anything to go by. 

There is talk of abuse of power 
the party and supresskm of critics 
According to tiie.se tenets Marxist b 
visiouist theory is not to be dealt wiili 
u dogma or self-contained system. 

Tliis savours of reform Communis# 
limits nrc of course outlined. Theieitf 
be no revisionist distortion of d«l® 
and no emergence of factions withis® 
party. All in all tliis document repos* 5 
a cautious attempt to adapt the party 1 
the requirements of a general I®* { 

debate. (Handelsblatt, 25 
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policies which have not had such success. 
Those with sufficient insight were^ say¬ 
ing long ago tliat if the Opposition 
concentrated on attacking the govern¬ 
ment's foreign policies tliey would be 
bound to emerge from the fray the 
raqulshed. These people -were right. 

As chairmen of the CDU and CSU Kurt 
Georg Klesinger and Franz Josef Strauss 
took up the fight against the government 
on the field of foreign policy largely out 
of personal feelings ana political convic¬ 
tion. 

They were probably misled into over¬ 
estimating their position following the 

C clat assembly elections In the Saar, 
Rhinc-Westphalia and Lower Sax¬ 
ony. These successes were following less a 
positive vote for the Opposition than a 
vote oF no confidence in the govern¬ 
ment’s activities or rather Us erstwhile 
inactivity on the field of economics. 

The decisions to place the emphasis of 


their opposition on foreign policies ran 
contrary to a basic understanding of the 
climate of public opinion at the time. 

An opposition that is fought largely on 
foreign policy rarely proves particularly 
popular among the electorate. Examples 
of this are Kurt Schumacher’s opposition 
to Konrad Adenauer, the Democrat’s 
opposition to Richard Nixon and the 
opposition of right- and left-wing groups 
in Fiance to de Gaulle’s European policy. 

The reasons for this are easy to see. In 
its foreign policy a government is fighting 
for the dignity of the whole country and 
does not appear to the general public 
anywhere near as susceptible to the 
vagaries of party politics as in its do¬ 
mestic policies. 

As a result the government can do 
plenty of good public relations work. 
What has been the overriding impression 
of the Moscow Treaty gained by members 
of the general public? The CDU/CSU’s 


C hristian Democrat party executive 
opinion on the Treaty between the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet Union 
signed in Moscow on 12 August was 
formulated in five paragraphs at a meet¬ 
ing of the executive on 26 August. 

In the communique on this meeting -of 
tlie party executive which lasted for more 
than four hours and dispelled tho idea 
that tlie party would not give a decisive 
opinion on tlie Treaty, the five points 
were: 

L.The right of tlie German people to 
self-determination is jeopardised. 


pointing finger extracting certain passages 
of the Treaty and tlie interpretation tliey 
give of these passages does not make such 
a great impression on tlie public as the 
television pictures of the Treaty being 
signed or of the Chancellor being greeted 
and honoured as a VIP by Brezhnev and 
Kosygin. 

An Opposition concertrating on foreign 
policies often finds itself in a dilemma, 
unable to decide whether to give the 
government covering fire against those on 
the other side of the negotiating table and 
to help the government to a far more 
satisfactory conclusion to talks than it 
could possibly achieve on its own, or 
whether to rejoice at tlie setbacks and 
defeats which the government and hence 
tlie country suiters. 

The case of the Moscow Treaty was 
further complicated by tlie fact that the 
government was running the risk not only 
of being oondemnend for Incompetence if 
it failed but also accused of trason. 

Criticism of manor details of a treaty 
appears clumsy when that treaty re- 
presentsthe future of a former empire and 
the end of tlie previous pan-German 
policy. Tire CDU/CSU has realised that it 



Kurt Georg Klesinger 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

is not capable of such polemic, that it is 
cutting no ice with the electorate, that it 
has no great confidence In its own moves 
and, mercifully it has not pursued this 
line blindly. 

What should die CDU/CSU Iiave done? 
And wliat can they still do Tin one word: 
wait. They must follow the talks oil 
Berlin closely and meticulously, con¬ 
centrate on the government's domestic 
policies and only attack Ostpolitik at 
times when the government’s enthusiasm 
for detente witli the East leads it to 
overstep the mark. Johannes Gross 

(CHRIST UN D WELT, 28 August 1970) 


CDU’s five-point criticism 
: of Treaty with Russia 


Opposition rejects Barzel’s 
delaying tactics 



dangers. Agahi and 
icians fall victim to 


ain CDU/CSU polit¬ 
ic temptation to aim 


sbexhard Wagner I'he leader of the Opposition in the 

assistant EDiTOR-iN-CHiEf. J. Bundestag, Rainer Baizel, obviously 
ouo Heinz had more difficulty on "Wednesday 26 Au- 

. editor* W to persuade the Christian Democrat 

Alexander Anthony frty executive tO follOW hiS line of 

English language SUB EDITOR frying a waiting game on passing judge* 
Gufixey Penny on the government’s Ostpolitik than 

GENERAL MANAGER. the case a fortnight ago, when he first 

Koinz ReineAo e *Pounded thin strategy and put it to his 

Friedrich Ralnedca Veriafl ^7* 

' “TeffwKiwSTiMfSSSw party executive debated for longer 

AdverUaing-raio. 1«1 No. ’ J)«perted behind closed doors oppo- 

prioied by 1 . S?P to ^ Moscow Treaty, which the 

Oeo ? JS’SSSZ; 

Hamburg-Blankt? 8 ** ^ politicians Franz Josef Strauss 

Distributed into. USA by: JS ^Theodor FrClheiT VGA Utld ZU 

MASS mailings, me. I ^f n berg raised in the sharpest terms, 
mo west "J ® 1 h) have taken effect. 

*11 oHkIm “vlidTlHE GE.MAN < «U*®.pt to pOStpOM UlB 

reprints ore published In eooporoiion party S VOte Until the results Of 

plots translations of ihe original has b£CJl hotly Contested . 

way obridflod or editorially rfldr ^ Thfe We tl thought-out procedure has, in 

SjSjsKtsa flaBW i *?■ ?;? ed "“H 11 

it> Hit rfghi of jtobr P a rty, in the Bonn coalition and by 

- - j' Public atlatge. It has its advantages and 


editorial staffs of loading newipaf>* r ’ ^ 
Federal Republic of Germany-. ” I8 1L, [| F 
plots translations of the original 

way abridged or editorially redre™*^ 

In all aorrasMadedw pl«P*f *2*!L«?i*Pf - 
scrlpilon number, whldi appears M * 1 •. 

to Hie right of y#br wM***-^ 


2. The drawing up of boundaries must 
remain dependent upon the signing of a 
peace treaty with Germany. 

3. Specific improvements to inter- 
German relations, particularly more free¬ 
dom for people in Germany as awhole to 
express their ideas, have not yet been 
introduced and guaranteed. 

4. No guarantee has yet been made on 
the safety of free Berlin and its future. 

5. The govemement policies which are 
the basis of tills Treaty threaten the 
foundations of integration and alliances 
with the West. 

Despite these reservations expressed in 
this communique the CDU/CSU have 
at polemics at the Moscow Treaty. underlined their readiness, as expounded 

As the acting party chairman, Gerhard in Rainer Barzel’s memorandum of 10 
Stolteriberg, said it will be all e more August to Chancellor Willy Brandt, that 
difficult to carry out a “constructive following a full report to the Opposition 
dialogue” with the government in the parties these parties are prepared to 
face of the forthcoming. elections to embark on talks with the government, 
provincial essemblies at-which,generally The ^ of the communique states: 
speaking, there will be an excess of „ Above ^ wlth regar3 t0 ^ 

* a o j*-,, „i anB q uMn u„ ti-iio question of Berlin the CDU/CSU are 
u fiw striving for a compatible attitude among 

concept tt^bave to pre^reiteilf for t|ie ^ stern powers, the Bonn govern- 

long-term sflence or ^ least p « and the Christian Democrat and 

lence. A derision on Beilin which will be rhrl . H . n t Jr ;t on nartiea 
the touchstone for Moscow's goodwill Christian Social u p . 
cannot be taken in a day. At % press conference CDU chairman 

There may well be a gap between what Kurt Georg Klesinger and parliamentary 
the government considers a satisfactory chairman Rainer Barzel said that 

agreement on Berlin and the Opposition^ 1116 decision reached and expressed In the 
views of possible oonpromises affored by communique were unanimous. 

Moscow. What would happen then? Political observers in Bonn are reading 

Meantime treaties with Poland and more into this communique than an 
Czechoslovakia well under way and it is expression of the concern that both 
possible that negotiations can be started politicians feel towards the Moscow 
with East Beriin. It is necessary to strike Treaty, 

up attitudes to ail these activities. They suspect that the firmer line taken 


In fact Rainer Barzel pointed out to 
journalists that this communique firmly 
underlined the decision taken by Ihc 
parliamentary party committee. 

The acting chairman of the party and 
parliamentary party, Gerhard Stoken- 
berg, admitted (iiat -the -Opposition’s 
attitude showed a more dofinlte attitude 
as opposed to the handout of 9 August. 

The text of the first part of the 
communique is:“The CDU party exec¬ 
utive hereby underlines the statement 
made on 9 August which was published as 
a statement by the parliamentary party 
committee on 10 August. Grave concern 





The CDU/CSU Opposition must cons¬ 
truct an opposition to the Moscow Treaty 
that is firmly based in a rational disagree¬ 
ment with its contents, a disagreement 
that is firmly anchored in facts. 

(SOddeutache Zehang, 27 August 1970) 


They suspect that the firmer line taken 
by the party chairman against the stand 
adopted by the parliamentary party lead- 


adopted by the parliamentary party lead¬ 
er which has still to. be published, but 
which was hinted at in the parliamentary 
party , committee.communique dated 
9 August, hqd won the day. 


has arisen among members of the party 
about the Treaty signed in Moscow 
between the Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Union. 

“As yet there has been no answer to 
the CDU/CSU request for a discussion 
with the Federal government on matters 
of East Bloc and German policy as well as 
the security of Beriin. These parties have 
not to date received a clarification of the 
individual points discussed prior to tlie 
signing of the Treaty. 

“In the light of available information 
the party executive of the CDU arid the 
CDU/CSU parliamentary party com¬ 
mittee are in full agreement with regard 
to their evaluation of this Treaty.** 

At this sessions of the CDU party 
executive in Bonn Richard StUcklen, 
(CSU) and Freiherr yon Guttenberg 
(CSU) wer? present, 

(D1E.WELT, 27 August 197.0) 
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VIEWPOINT 


Cultural affairs policy is planned with 
long-term aims and closer ties abroad 


*!<**". 


I 

. i . 'i 


Under the direction of Hans-Georg nion 
Steltzer the Foreign Office's Cul- quite 
ture Affairs Department has examined scale ’ 
the government's work in this field T u e 
throughout the world end outlined 
new guidelines for the future. Intense Mt i. v 
advertising has been dispensed with as 
It often proves to boomerang. Instead, u ad i. 
for the first time there is a comprehen- w _ w 
slve plan aiming fora long-term effect. we c 
This cen also act as a guideline for the i ost 
numerous institutions that are active 
in the cultural field abroad, such as the 
Goethe Institute, the Academic Ex¬ 
change Service and various founda¬ 
tions. Hans-Goorg Steltzer explained 
Important points of this plan in a ■ 

Frankfurter Rundschau Interview. ^ £ 

fjuestion : Cultural affairs policy has re 5P ecl 
previously centred on representing in,lu€r 
the Federal Republic abroad and on Our 
encouraging the study of the German culture 
language. Will it remain so or will there be We are 
any new points of special effort? industr 

Steiner: l would not say that rep re sen- industr 

tation alone Is the most important, but it highly 
is perhaps emphasised too much. We have 1 cor 
presented our cultural achievements with- our int 
out dealing very much with the achieve- iniprovi 
meats of others — there is no give and undesei 

take. 

That was necessary in a certain sense hll ! 1* 
after the lost war and the crimes of the Dy 
National Socialists. But today we wish to 
dispense more with representation in 
favour of an exchange and international 
cooperation. 

Representation that is too obtrusive has 
compare lively little success. We believe 
lhat cultural affairs policy abroad, which 
will in future be more pointedly interna¬ 
tional cultural cooperation, must be bns- 
ed Jlrinly, on dialogues and the exchange I 1 evc 

of experiences. . a 6 f e 

, The German language remains an hn- JrJJ*™ 1 
porlant instrunicnt of our cultural work ney ^ 
abroad. But We shall be governed more by an L 0U,d 
the situation of interests. • i . M 

it Is interesting that In Eastern Europe, hc *R ™ 
Scandinavia, France and Britain interest . iThe 
In the Gernym,.language is Increasing* a , ■*** 
sign that a new. generation is prepared to June 
slart.ialks.wlth us. . Pic tjk 

" .The 

" ' *’■ home 1 

. In the ,E-ast Bloc ?»ooo.. 

'--•L. ' r - '■ dlfficul 

; the 

Question: Talks with Eastern European K aU 
slates are improving noW that the Bonn- ? er ° re 
Moscow Treaty has been signed. What can t0 
the Federal Republic’s cultural affairs ■ star 
policy abroad do to improve relations to Ima 8 

the East? and lea 

S/e/f*er: Wexanpot.and ; wil! npt adver- 
Iise there for the German language But ' 

we shall try to satisfy the very great 
Interest for German literature as far as jJSf 1 
our financial means permit and then pr l n . 
promote'!the exchange of students and ^ “ n 
academic staff. status 

■ There is already a whole series of !]! 
programmes run by schools, adult. educa- m ® vlL 
tion:and the trades unions. These - group ^ 0tu 

contacts, have proved themselves and. can sta rt °i 
be strengthened. ■ ... . ,goodbj 

Question : The' wprld. has a particular ooen » 
picture of the typical German - a man , Yrii„ 
with a paunch caused,' by, the economic thal : 
miracle, a belief in authority, Goethe and ‘ mitin 
Hitler, Beethoven and GemtUltyikeit. Are JEI25 
there any tangible signs that this picture : S3 
Is changing? - ' 

Steltzer: It fias changed and. ciiltu/.ql industr 
affairs policy has certainly contributed to Republ 
this. This image of the German is certain- 7 Spec; 
ly not yet satisfactory. Looking at opi- from d 


nion polls, we can see that we still lie 
quite a long way down the popularity 
scale with our former enemies. 

The picture of the Gennan is certainly 
still very vulnerable, the budding sym¬ 
pathy still does not have a very firm basis. 
If for example the National Democrats 
had had a number of gains in the election 
we would have fallen back so much that 
we could no longer make up what was 
lost. 


Brandt's influence 


It is equally certain that the election 
and Chancellor Willy Brandt, as a person 
respected abroad, have had a sustained 
influence on the picture of the German. 

Our reputation as a nation with a great 
cultural tradition is still relatively poor. 
We are thought of as a nation of capable, 
industricos people, producing excellent 
industrial products. We are not rated very 
highly as upholders of culture. 

1 consider that one of the main aims of 
our international cooperation must be to 
improve this picture of Germany that is 
undeserved in recent years at least. 

This should not be done by self-praise 
but by acliicvcmcnts and by information 


on these achievements, even on the 
negative aspects. 

Question: Success and lack of success 
can be seen plainly in economic policy. 
How can success and lack of success be 
measured in culture policy? 

Steltzer. The first plans for a control of 
this type have already been made. This is 
the Iran Study of the Working Group for 
Cultural Matters. It is not yet perfect but 
it is extraordinarily informative about the 
effects of our culture policy abroad. 

The interest shown in the German 
language and the assessment of German 
culture are registered by systematic pub¬ 
lic surveys - and the result is rather 
depressing. 

We want to carry out systematic ana¬ 
lyses of the effects of culture policy 
abroad to a greater extent in future. If we 
want to improve the situation, we must 
fust of all be acquainted with it. 

If we carry out analyses of this type in 
three or four countries every vear, we 
shall have a good picture in a few years 
time. We want to commission analyses of 
this type continuously. 

Question: The cultural affairs policy 
you have outlined is more long-term and 
more calm that what we are used to. Do 
you believe that we have now readied a 
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I f the recent suggestions by the Prime 
Ministers of some of the Federal states 
ind the bold plans of the Interior 
Minister are followed, tiie patchwork map 
0 f the Federal Republic would one day 
look different and perhaps more sensible 
than it docs today. 

Reorganisation is the magic word. Basic 
Law demands it. If it did come about, 
twenty years after the establishment of 
Basic Law, it would mean the end of 
Dio-German particularism. 

The Federal Republic now has ten state 
premiers, ten state parliaments and its 
complicated tenfold cabinet system - 
excluding Berlin for the present. 

If proposals are adopted, this costly 
super-federal ism would enter the eighties 
in a different guise. 

It will take this long - if Basic Law 
Article 29 on reorganisation is correctly 
ipplied - for the creation of four, five or 
(ten six Federal slates that would be of 
equal size, if possible, equal strength. 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 


Re-organisation of Federal 
states no easy matter 


Hans-Georg Steltzer 

(Photo: Bundetbilitaii 

stage here In the Federal Republic whx! 
we can dispense with the short-term,loJ 
echo to self-confirmation? 

Steltzer: I believe that it is iianti 
and without firm foundation to »<; 
only /or self-confirmation while rffa 
for closer cultural cooperation to; 
lasting effect. 

Cultural relations have proved to sur¬ 
vive political tensions and preserve peop- 
les from a complete break, we muuwA 
on a long-term basis. . 

I ulso believe that the results of sudi 
plan will not be visible for years bill |k 
there will then be a completely diffetor 
assessment tnude of our country ituer 
we always tried to please just for If 
moment. RolJBrcitenstein 

(Frankfurter Kuiuischau, 25 Auguit IWi 


Development aid volunteers need more aid at home 

. ■ ■ .r .: i 

MORE THAN A THIRD RETURN TO SERVE OVERSEAS 


D evelopment aid volunteers have been a 
great help In Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, working under conditions lhat 
they are not used to and Tor a negligible 
amount of pay. 

But when they come home, they need 
help themselves. . 

■ The Development Aid Sendee (DED) 
has . sent 2,400 volunteors abroad since 
June 1964. Soon the figure will be up to 
oqe thousand a year. 

,The number of, volunteers returning 
home will then increase from l,500 tp 
2,000.. Even now there are rehabilitation 
difficulties.' 

; the development aid worker,is often a 
small cog in the production' machine 
before going abroad for DED. He then 
has to cany out tasks that usually exceed 
his standard of education. 

Imagination, a talent for organisation 
and leadership are then demanded of him, 
hla work Is autonomous and he bears the 
responsibility: • •' . 

Car workers who used to work on the 
construction line must now hbad ah- 
preritice workshops. 

. 0n of tWs comes the superior 
status that development aid volunteers 
gain because'of their teaching functions 
in a village ,bf their host country. 

■ Return ofteh brings disillusion. At the 
start of his flight back a high official says 
goodbye with high-soundIrtg words. But 
now there is no 1 one tb receive him with 
open arms. !l .. .■ 

^Industry is not prepared to offer him 
the better paid arid more interesting 
position he expects after proving himself 
abroad^ * 

• Heads of personnel only look at the 
two year gap of experience caused by the 
mdusfrJar development' in the Federal 
Republic.V '» • .• i •- i-; =■ j.-. : 

. Special flits. from applicWr ^turnhig 
from development aid Wbrk-in ihe cehlrat 


aSM" M. r .| ,llS FcdCril ! Lllh , ullr r,m " Ik returned to (lie ZAV. 

I!l ,a "‘ ,,lr .. . 

now mixed with the rest once again.. * T ,. „ , . . minlj 

are m0n The"inrSS 

Hguui in rnis louiiiry where they leit off, piTnru nf iiw 7 av havcbrtD 

,oi ' b b - - * SM&ssfjfig 

In the past development aid workers’ h ¥‘ H,,d t disa nP oi 'hment therefore^ 
were not in the least prepared for the ^ ylhe are saltrig"* 

situation they would find on their return. ,! ,e i r sdun to n - Dr Martin of the ZA_ 

The move caused them greater difficulties 1 ia ! * e J en - t X pCr ^ cnl woldd u 

than adapting to the situation abroad. p0 n a ^. road a 8 aIn < though tins tun 
.. Disappointment often ran high. Harsh wel j*P aId experts, 
words were spoken against DED. Motives seem to have dwngf 1 -'* 

But DED has learnt its lesson. Together Martin estlmate s that sixty to seventy p« 
with the central labour agency (ZAV) it ccnt l * ie volunteers decide to go J ? 

tries to prepare development aid workers DED in the first place because of t#w 

for tl)eir return in the preparatory courses ^Wly critical attitude. They 
before they leave for overseas. carr y oul their part of the respons'W 

High hopes are subdued. Fornier vo- industrial nations towards the Tip 
Iunteers tell of their difficulties to adapt. Worid - • - .. , _ 

It is pointed out that the advantages, tne • Those who wish to return abroad ij 

superior experience, the widened horl- m0re concerned .with the freer lif« ,n# 

the chaiicwof better earnings. 

zons_and the additional language are oniv a PP 1 y for re-training or-ftjjfi 

of a long-term benefit. training, despite the temporary fWr 

' The Development Volunteer Act has sacr ‘fice. They are also not so fi**® ,| 
improved the legal , situation of develop- onc locality as their former colleagues- 
ment aid workers.They are now classified A little more than a Ihird manage • 

by tire social security service as if they return abroad, DED says. Relation* 
were working in this cduntry. ■ the export industries are now very g 0001 

* Service abroad also. frees them from the organisation proudly States. ‘ 
conscription. DED said that tliis caused a ‘ It is a good sign- that DED lj f 
applications, adding that it concerned with the 1 later fate ofjj 
*° n ,f. er m0 ntions this advantage in its charges. 1 But : what does make a P er ^ 
; j ■ : ■ think is that people who are to J* 

before re , t VJ J,, P8i develop- abroad for^ the export iridustnes are being 
Sfed ?/' 9 5S atl P n ?Qm * tiained with P ublic: funds^ even IhojJ 

and J Z ^ v - Tb" Wkaie aby.product.- • Argrn 
contains.Krflets and also an appUcatlon (P„„kf U r. e ,R„„d,ch.a.ia Au|.« 1 ”" 


equal financial power and viable without 
the talk of horizontal and vertical finan¬ 
cial equalisation. 

Would that be an ideal solution? The 
answer depends on what is understood by 
federalism or the cooperation between 
limitedly autonomous members of a 
modern fcderalised stulc. 

If this principle was nothing other than 
i decentralised united stulc with some 
mtonomous rights for the various re¬ 
gions. the five-state proposal of Prime 
Minister Heinz Kiilin in Dilssctdorf and 
Prime Minister Helmut Kohl in Mainz 
would be correct. 

To achieve the ideal structure for the 
Fedetal Republic, Article 29 does not 
only prescribe Federal states that are 
balanced as much as possible as regards 
size and viability. It also demands, that 
account should be made for historical 
growth. Docs this mean that Bavaria will 
be restored to what it once was? 

The task to be imposed on the Reor¬ 
ganisation Committee this autumn by 
Home Affairs Minister I luns-Diclrich Gcn- 
tcher is difficult. 

. The Rhineland Palatinate, at one time 
belonging to Bavarlu, will not let itself he 
ro-absorbed by the Federal slute, as was 
recently demandod in Munich. 


| Sehlwwlo-Holstaln 

mt 

Ml Hamburg 


the export industries are now very g 00 " 1 
the organisation proudly States. 

1 It is a good sign- that DED fc JJ 
concerned with the 1 later fate of 
charges. 1 But what does make a 
think is that people who are toJJJ 
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Lower saxony 


There would never be a majority for 
tliis in a plebiscite. As far as can be seen, 
a majority of the population will have the 
final say oil any law reorganising the 
Federal Republic. 

This process is intricate. When the Bill 
is submitted the legislature will first have 
to consider the results of plebiscites and 
refeiendums that have already been car¬ 
ried out in the various regions. 

But it may also follow higher findings 
and include in the reorganisation areas 
where inhabitants have not yet decided 
what to do. The Bundestag and Bundcsrat 
would then have to pass the law with a 
simple majority, 

But inhabitants of the areas thus 
affected will be entitled to reject the 
re-organisation in a plebiscite as long as 
they have not been consulted previously. 
And who can doubt that the proud 
Hanseatic populations of Humburg and 
Bremen would not fight their incorpora¬ 
tion into the surrounding Federal states 
of Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein? 

But if Bremen and Hamburg and 
possibly Berlin wanted to continue writ¬ 
ing the history of the Federal Republic 
with three votes each in the Bundesrat 
compared with only five allowed each of 


T he most ludicrous contribution to 
discussions on reorganising the Fed¬ 
eral states cumc indisputably from Ba¬ 
varian Prime Minister Alfons Goppel 
when he discretely pointed out the 
historical claims Bavaria has to the Palati¬ 
nate. . . 

Reorganising, the Federal . slutcs has 
once again become a favourite subject of 
conversation. This ccrluinly does not 
imply the restoration of the historical 
slates. Reorganisation is not concerned 
with revising history. U is meant to be a 
step into the future. 

Meanwhile even tire task of reorganisa¬ 
tion has almost assumed historical charac¬ 
ter. . Since . the Federal Republic was 
founded Article 29 of Basic Law has 


Number of states 
to be halved? 

Of the various proposals 
for regional reform the 
most striking Is a plan to 
halve the number of Fed¬ 
eral states from ten to 
five. It would involve 
amalgamation of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, Lower Sax¬ 
ony and the city-states of 
Hamburg and Bremen to 
form one north-western 
state, a merger of Hesse, 
the Rhineland-Palatlnate 
. and the Saar to form a 
Middle Rhine-Hesse state 
and retention of the exist¬ 
ing states of North Rhlne- 
Westphalla, Bavaria and 
Baden-WUrttemberg. 

In respect of popula¬ 
tion at least the five new 
states would be more 
evenly matched 1 than at 
present, with North 
Rhine-Westphalia, the 
largest existing state, hav¬ 
ing more inhabitants than 
the. six, Smallest states 
together. . 


Berlin (Weal) 


P piid&B 

fRhlne-HBBse 


the giant Federal stales of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Bavaria and Baden-WUrttein- 
berg, the Saar and Rhineland-Palatinate 
would hardly want to be treated any 
differently. 

Party politics in the Bundesrat must 
also be considered. If Christian Democrat- 
controlled states are to disappear or 
merge - the Saar and Rhineland Palati¬ 
nate with the Social Democrat-controlled 
Hesse for instance - the SPD city states 
in the North West, Bremen and Hamburg, 
could hardly continue on their own. 

This must be taken into account in the 
second stage of proceedings, if the Re¬ 
organisation Bill is rejected by a ple¬ 
biscite in any region affected the legisla¬ 
ture must discuss plans once again and 
probably change thorn. 

The redrafted proposals will then be 
subject to a plebiscite by the whole of die 
population which cun then overrule the 
particularism. But it will only do this if 
the overall solution is convincing and all 
parties support it. 

To be convincing, the solution must 
bring together everything that belongs 
together. Difficult problems must be 
faced here. 

. Do the territories along the Rhine 
belong together, even though they are 


divided by the Eifcl and HunsrUck and 
split between two Federal stales? 

Plebiscites held in the fifties in the local 
government districts of Koblenz and Trier 
were successful. Would the same be the 
case today? 

A sensible reorganisation should nut 
allow industrial and residential conurba¬ 
tions to be divided between Federal states 
as is now the case with the area around 
Mainz and Frankfurt, Mannheim und 
Ludwigstiafen, Karlsruhe and Ettlingen, 
Ulm and Neu-Ulin. 

A special solution must be found for 
the Hanseatic ports of Hamburg and 
Bremen. Autonomy could be developed 
not within a fedcralised slate but in a new 
North West state 

Thought should be given to setting up a 
North West state as a federation of the 
four present Federal states - the two 
large though poor areas of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lower Saxony and the two 
small, though rich city states. 

There remains finally the question of 
why there should be reorganisation at all. 
If the system worked fairly well during 
die last twenty years the experience 
gained might mean lhat it would work 
even better in the future. 

Reorganisation was always postponed 
with the excuse of waiting for German 
reunification since a reunified Germany 
would have to be organised differently to 
a separate West German stale. 

This argument is no longer valid today. 
Reorganisation is once again topical. 

Dieter von Konig 

(Ktilner Stodl-Anfcvigcr, 21 August 1970) 


Central government 
must give the lead 
to reform , 


Bsrtn (West) Q]j 


road; .‘‘The Federal territory shall be 
reorganised, by. a Fedorul. law, with due 
regard to regional lies, historical and 
cultural collections, economic expediency 
and social structure. Such reorganisation 
should create Federal, slates which by 
their size and eapucily are able effect\vcjy 
to fulfil the functions incumbent upon 
them.*’ 

This Article reflects the discontent Tclt 
with the structure,imposed by the occupy; 
ing powers. 

The legislature itself must bear a lot of 
the blame that Article 29 has not yet 
been put into practice. The. procedure 
envisaged is so intricate that onc expert 
was heard .to sigh, “For the time being 
the whole complicated process seems to 
be of a purely academic nature." 

To come to a fair judgement of present 
proposals we must recapitulate wliat ideas 
moved those people who drafted Basic 
Law: 

In spite of the father misleading choice 
of words, it is first of all supposed to be a 
reorganisation of the Federal 'Republic 
and not bf tlie individual states. The 
procedure is meant to conform more to 
the Interests of the Federal Republic than 
to those of the Federal states. 

" The federal structure of this republic is 
not intended to be an instrument with 
which the provlhces can achieve their 
Interests, which tend to be provincial 
from time to time. 

The Bundesrat does not act primarily as 
an organ where the policy of the Federal 
states cah be achieved at the coat of 
government policy. 

The second chamber participates far 
more as a Federal organ'iri Federal policy 
and serves as an additional instrument of 
the democratic division of powers. 

. The procedure envisaged fpr reorganis¬ 
ing the Federal Republic conforms to 
these principles. The central-government 


has the initiative in its own hands. The 
Bundesrat only lias the right to veto the 
Reorganisation Bill that is to be decided 
by ,the Bundestag. But if the necessary 
majority is gained in the Bundestag this 
object ion can be overruled. 

With ilicsc facts in mind, the tired 
excuse used by poll Lid mis in Bonn that 
the stubbornness of the Federal slutcs Inis 
all. along' proven led the. execution of 
Article 29 loses its power of conviction. 

Looking at the political landscape, the 
observer can localise one zone that is 
particularly active in the question of 
reorganisation. This zone stretches along 
the Rhino From ..Luke Constance, to 
Diisscldorf. - 

P(ime Ministers and Provincial As¬ 
semblies in the Federal stales of Baden? 
Wlirlteinbcrg, Rhineland-Palatinate, the 
Saar, Hesse and North Rhine-Westphalia 
are. busily calculating financial power, 
transport routes and, not leust, the 
proportion of votes. Prime. Minister Heinz 
Kuhn has also brought Lower Suxouy 
into the discussion. 

• It is correct to say that the central 
government must give the lead in tius 
mutter.. .But it is equally plain tliat 
nothing cun be done without the Federal 
states. 

' As long as the provincial princes view 
reorganisation with one eye on their 
office and voting proportions in the 
elections and.in the Bundesrat, the period 
of iten years that they claim the reorgani¬ 
sation will take seems to be widiful 
thinking. At present every proposal seems 
to be made only to be contradicted. 

The prerogatives lhat the central gov¬ 
ernment enjoys under Basic Law must 
therefore be remembered, it is from tlie 
Federal government that we.can expect 
the earliest moves for reducing economic 
cultural and historical aspects to a com* 
mon . denominator when reducing the 
number of Federal states. .. . 

As Home Affairs Minister, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher has taken note of tlie 
possibilities offered him and already, set 
up a commission that .is to report back to 
him by the end of next year. The Federal 
states mupt not be excluded but it is now 
the central government’s move. 

j -,, RobertLeichi 

, , '{StjqdputycM ZflftaDg, 20 August L970j) 






















THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


DRAMA 


Radio plays - the subject of controversy 

DEVELOPMENT ESSENTIAL, STAGNATION WOULD BE FATAL 


P roducers and writers of radio plays In 
this country often cast an envious 
dance towards Britain where Martin 
Esslin, the world famous literary theorist 
and head of the BBC drama department, 
can announce with pride, “Since Aprli we 
have been broadcasting a radio play seven 
afternoons a week. 1 * 

Tills envy is not only due to the 
amount of time allotted to drama. Esslin 
fs also envied for the housewives and 
night-shift workers among his afternoon 
audience, for listening figures of over a 
million for a Harold Pinter Festival and 
for the angry letters he receives when 
plays have to make way for football 
commentaries or Wimbledon. 

Compared with the radio play scene in 
tills country, Great Britain appears to be 
a paradise. In the Federal Republic the 
radio play is one large battlefield and 
fighting is on several fronts. 

The radio play itself is being discussed, 
This is plainly shown by the last award of 
the War Blind Radio Play Prize. 

This, the nineteenth award of the Prize, 
went to Wolf Wondratscliek, previously 
known only through one prose volume 
and a number of stories. 

His dramatic work was entitled Paul or 
the Destruction of a Listening Example. 
Paul, a truck driver, the man on the 
street, is portrayed through the medium 
of radio; There is a collage of noise, 
words and pltrases, sounds and sounds of 
sounds. 

Wondrfetschek was the second exponent 
of the “new” radio play who had received 
the prize of the ' 1 war blind. Voices were 
Immediately raised' demanding that the 
pendulum must swing in the other direct 
tlon. ■ 

The other direction consists of the 
works of writers ranging from Gtinter 
Elch to Siegfried Lens and Heinrioh Ball 
who occasionally made the radio play 
into acoustic narratives with auaibly 
grating problematics. The idea was to get 
away froin the old listening stylo - wordi 
are not the only tiling to be heard. 

■Among the new style of radio play 
there are simple examples like Paul 
PtirtnerV Stook Exchange Game that 
simply* though authentically records, In 
edited form, the sounds of the stook 
exchange and llngiiistlcatly precise, analy¬ 
tic^ works like Pran 2 Mon’s As the Grass 
Grovfk^.^ 

, T he , Ne ^J * adi0 PIa y * a flourishing and 
a bookof the tame name has been 
published by Suhtkamp. Understandably 
S gramophone record is also included In 
the price.' 

There are already a number of fasclnat* 
Jng mixtures between the- traditional 
literary radio play and the new variety. 

' Helmut HelsienbUttfll; the genre’s lead* 
ing theotietlolan; recently Introduced his 
first praotfoal work on Bavarian Radio. 
This was entitled Two or Three Portraits. 

- Evert advertising experts are becoming 
interested in the possibilities offered by 

5“. N.W Rifta Hay. Thsy hop, that 
radio advertising, the most barren Of all 
advertising forms, will lose the character 
of old-fashioned radio. • ■ 

The newly borq child does have its 
enemies. Convinced Marxists consider It 
to bfe' aii Idyll 1 'that is Incapable of 
communicating political opinions. 

Conservatives think of it as' a fashion¬ 
able toy, the Self-d^rdctiorf of the radio 
play and an insult to' those whd' have 
worked themselves tired* those who are 
careworn and Irritable. .. 

There have even been'radio ■plays 
parodying the New Radio Play. These 
range from 'the humorous ironic plays 
broadcast by Westdeutschert Rundfunk to 


the coarsely reviling plays of Hessischer 
Rundfunk. 

Martin Esslin can still be glad of one 
tiling - the new sound is only just being 
invented in Britain. 

Who knows whether the self-destruc¬ 
tion of the radio play consists In explor¬ 
ing the acoustic possibilities of the me¬ 
dium or In dissecting, analysing and 
dismembering language and noise? 

Programme planners at the various 
radio stations 1 have long been discussing 
the chances the radio play has of survival, 
even without this attempted suicide. 

Stations like Radio Luxemburg special* 
ising in light entertainment have long 
been knocking on the door of the 
ptiblically owned stations. 

They value public taste, radio stories, 
opinion polls and programmes to attract 
advertising. Tills Is only rarely ignored In 
favour of more cultural and educational 
programmes. 

Work has begun In the Saar. The main 
station no longer broadcasts cultural 
programmes. Since 1 May there have been 
no radio plays in the first programme of 
SaarlSndischer Rundfunk. 

Europawelle Saar does not even give Its 
listeners popular comedies or crime plays. 
Many stations are still considering what 


Konrad Eckhof-father of the 
German theatre 


I n 1735.the iiwecifsfi. Postmaster in 
Hamburg engaged a fifteen-year-old 
boy as a clerk for his office. The boy’s 
name was Konrad Ekliof or Eckliof, his 
father was a soldier in the city's army. 

When the Postmaster’S wife insisted 
that Bckliof should ride as attendant on 
Iheir coach os they went to church on a 
Sunday, he replied that he had 1 been 
engaged as a clerk ond not a servant. 

So began the career of a man who 
founded the German theatre In the 
eighteenth century and became the pre¬ 
ceptor of a widely despised class. 

After EckhoPs death Goethe wrote a 

E oetlc obituary notiee saying, "Hear ye, 
t created art for ye and ennobled your 
class, ah' oracle of your drama and art 
example of your customs.’* ■ . 

Eckhof was borp in Hamburg 2S0 years 
ago on 12 August 1720. While still young, 
he thirsted for education and was In¬ 
terested in everything connected with the 

theatre.. ■■ .. 

He was allowed to broaden his know¬ 
ledge of literature browsing in the library 
of his employer to Schwerin. 

‘nfe# SWtil Johann 

rrled/jch wahoneihatm came with his 
travelling ensemble to Schwerin, the chief 
town of Mecklenburg, • 

[■Konrad -Eckhof went. along to the 
theatre accompanied .by Sophie Charlotte 
Schrader, a young tyjy who Jjvad apart 
from her hustyng and earned her, Hying 
thfOughembraldarY. , 

. Eckhof had ' none of ft® outward 
features that characterise ib highly gifted 
qctor. He had a. squat build'aiut seemed 
more,gnarled apd Robust than elegants 
. But he had.a wonderful natural talent 
lor acting, a very powerful and beautiful 
.voice and , eyes whose gaze his. pupil 
August .^flhelpi, Ifflwd was later to 
describe as en&nrel: that Continued to 
shine'. ■ 7 • • 

Acting 1 ' at that ; time'' pi&nt 1 material 
hardship and a peimanenlly nomadic life. 
Eckhof had the'good forlure that his 
director; SehBhemartn," wdn ihttn the 


favour of Duke Christian Ludwig II of 
Mecklotiburg-Schwerin who dearly want¬ 
ed to : create his own permanent court 
theatre. 

From 1751 to 1756 Schtinomann’s 
company played at the ducal theatre In 
Rostock. The power that French drama 
and old German farces wielded on the 
stage had not yet bcon broken. 


work. During Ills years in Schwerin and 
Rostock ha also set up a drama academy 
not only to * give his fellow actors 
further training but also to raise their 
professional standing. 

. When the Duke of Mecklenburg died in 
1756 SchtJnemann’s company wps forced 
to become nortiadtc once again. The 

S cond great station In Eckhof s life was 
■ hometown of Hamburg, 

It was here In 1756 that Schtthnemann 
produced the first German bourgeois 
tragedy by Leasing, Miss Sara Sampson. 
Eckhof played one of tlie star roles. 

, In Lessing Eckhof found the dramatist 

ed to Interpret his creations. 

, The actor Konrad Ackermann formed a 
new company in Hamburg from the best 
actors, in the old company. These In¬ 
cluded Eckhof, Sophie Frlederike Hensel, 
Charlotte Schrader, who had married 
Adrertnann, and his young stepsbn Fried-' 
rich Ludwig Schrader. , .... : . 

Three Hamburg, businessmen* among 
them Abel Seyler who had a liaison with 
Madame Hensel, founded the first Ger- 
1 man national theatre.' • ; • 

H wa a hot a financial success, tt had set 
out to present to .its audiences only tlie 
>best .work?. In 1767 iLessing’s Minna von 
Bamhelm • came : . to Hamburg after its 
.prenuere in ,LeIp?E Eckhqf played Tell- 
.hpim wd Madrup* Rentel Minna.- 
Audiences Were enttiuslasticJ Bill in 
the long nm thdy preferred Ughtet,Works. 
Ackemiann’s comparty then split up ks 


to aim for to light entertainment, though 
without stopping serious programmes. 
This is particularly true of Silddeutscher, 
Bayerischer and Norddeutscher Rund¬ 
funk as well as SUdwestfunk. 

Measures are not always as extreme as 
In the Saar but listening figures are 
continually consulted. Broadcasting a ra¬ 
dio play for a handful of people, operat¬ 
ing one of the mass media for a tiny 
minority Is an increasingly more danger¬ 
ous luxury. 

These considerations are not made any 
the easier by the New Radio Play. The 
strange sounds broadcast in its name seem 
to drive more and more listeners to the 
television screen. 

The fact that listeners with normal 
radios (only ten per cent can receive 
stereo) do not even have the chance of 
understanding the finesses of the new 
style play makes the situation as pre¬ 
carious as do extreme examples of the 
genre. 

Peter Handke recently shone In the 
Third Programme of Westdeutseher Rund¬ 
funk with a fifteen-minute radio play, 
three-quarters of which consisted of si¬ 
lence and the other quarter of Indefinable 
noises. 

It is not known for sure if young 
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people, usually the staunchest sun™ 
of modern art, listen to the New M 
Play. They must attract some listeners 
future promise is not enough for* 
gramme compilers. p 

The gap between the most pronwv 
of the arts and the public has always^ 
wide. Radio Is now widening tfejj 
even further. 

Magazine programmes and forced to 
Icality have helped radio rid itself of 6 
criticism that it was a dying mi 
Radio will not want to lose its newly^ 
self-assurance, its new listeners sodt 
favourable attitude of advertisers. 0 
ginal broadcasts during intervals oftrs 
mission will hardly be tolerated. 

On the other hand, experimentalist 
necessary to the existence of thans 
play, the only art form specific lot 
medium. Stagnation would be fatal. 

Radio stations are divided ft 4 
question. Those responsible for the 16 
plays disagree on form and content d 
programme compilers differ on quests 
of function and effectiveness. 

The first public opinion pdk* 
joining in the discussion. The one c* 
missioned by the Westdeutseher fed 
funk did not turn out as badly fat 
radio play as many sceptics had expert 

One thing is certain. Art which alfrart 
no consumers is more in dispute fa ib 
mass media than anywhere else. 

Another thing that should be certotab 
that findings by the opinion polls and fts 
conclusions drawn from them by li¬ 
ver risers for programme compIlen'M 
only have informational value. 

Michael Matin 

(Handolsblatt, 12 August 1M| 


a result of personal rivalries. Eckhof'id I 
liis own way and, with Abel Seylera 
principal, found the patronage of Ducbja 
Amalie of Saxe-Weimar, a gifted wart 
with real musical talent. 

, Hero at tho court of the mother ofGA. 
August, Goethe’s patron, EckhoC pel- 
formed under the eye of Wleland d 
Mu stiiis. 

In 1775 he was called to the court 
tho cultured Duke Ernsl II of Saxe-Golla 
who wanted to set up a permanent Iteda 
with resident actors. : • 1 ' 
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Forthcoming attractions in 
the new season 


A s another theatre season begins we 
cannot expect anything particularly 
outstanding from either the new plays or 
die new authors that are waiting to 
entertain us. 

When the curtain rises on Federal 
Republic stages the theatregoing public 
on look forward to many tried and 
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Eckhof was entrusted with the 
supervision under the direction of 
berlaln von Lenthe. He ; received JJ 
yearly salary of 600 thalers, 1 : W. 
princely sum for him. • M 

It was In Gotha that he died on IoJh 
1778. The cause of death was attrlbjj 
to consumption and dropsy,.the co™ 
quence of almost forty years nom^ 
existence. ' , jj 

But his name had been Inextikw 
Unked with the history of German “J® 
ever since the time he spent in HarPJ 
and ever since .Lessing's Hamburg#*] 
Dramaturgic that could not hara jgj 
written if it had not been for Eckh«> 
acting. -jj 

On his deathbed he was still odc?P , 
with a plan to set up an old age 
widow’s pension fund for German sc. 
sb that they ndedholonger 
and vagabonds, (die welt, a Auguit 1 


plays and more than twenty will be 
performed for the first time ever. There 
will be three ballets receiving their first 
premiere and fifteen new operas and 
musicals. 

Television has treated the Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg theme in a hotly disputed produc¬ 
tion and now two stage productions will 
deal with her life and death. 

Firstly Der nationals Feiertag (National 
Holiday) with libretto by Claus H. Henne- 
berg and score by= Thomas Kesseler, 
which will be staged at the Deutsche 
Oper, Berlin. Secondly Armand Gatte’s 
play Wer bist du Ropa? , (Who are you 
Rosa?) which will be performed in 
Kassel. 

Die Vogelscheuchen (The scarecrows), 
1 ballet based on Gunter Grass' novel 
Btmdejahre (Dog Years) with score by 
Arlbert Reimann will also be performed 
for the first time ever in Berlin. 

The two other ballet first nights are 
Ghelher Klebe’s Villon Balladen in 
Wiesbaden and Slnfonia by Luciona Berio 
at the Deutsche Oper am Rhein. 

Darmstadt is offering a new production 
of the opera Die Krdnung der Popiia 
(Popaea’s Coronation) by Harnoncourt 
and Monteverdi. Tho season will open in 
Karlsruhe on 26 September with the 
premiere of the opera Der Dybuk, by 
Austrian domposcr Karl Heinz Ftlssel. ' 

At the Munich Stnatsoper Gtliitlier 
Rennert’s pledge to give modern com¬ 
posers an airing docs not seem to be 


fulfilled with only one new production, 
Paul Dessau’s Lanzelot. 

The plays on offer have a wide range of 
themes: the generation gap in Die un- 
mdglichen Jahre (The impossible years) 
by Bob Fischer and Arthur Marxn, which 
deals with the tension that builds up 
between a sex-mad teenager and his 
parents and will be performed in Wiesba¬ 
den; the macabre parlour games of Holi¬ 
daymakers in Hermann M&r’s Das Gesell- 
schaftssplel In Frankfurt; work as a 
joyous and sensuous pursuit as expressed 
by East Berliner Heiner Muller, whose 
Herakles V will be performed' In Ham¬ 
burg. 

Political themes will be dealt with at the 
Barlog BUhnen in Berlin Including Pink- 
vllle an anti-war play by George Taborl 
(who wrote "Cannibals") and Mdrde- 
rlsche Engel (Murderous angels) by Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, a play dealing with the 
plane crash in the Congo in which UNO 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjtild 
was fatally tojured. 

I 11 Stuttgart there will be a production 
of Martin Watser’s Kinderspiel (Child's 
Play) in which brothers ana sisters turn 
on their father. 

Peter Palitzsch lias turned his attention 
to Elie Wiesel’s Salmen about Jews In 
Russia and John Hopkins’ Find your way 
which deals with a married man, who has 
several affairs with women then sets up 
home with a young man. 

Essen is putting on the long-awaited 
Peter Weiss play Die Versicherung (The 
insurance) which will be directed by Hans 
Neufels . 1 ■•*>■•■ » 1 .. 

A group of people in prison awaiting 
trial wrote Was nun? which will be 
performed in Dortmund. It describes how 
a gang of criminals leads a boy off the 
straight and narrow. ! 

DUsseldorf Sohauspielhaus is presenting 
two Dlirrenmatt premieres and one by 


Zimmerman gave his EpP pp 
music dynamic 
concepts of time 

O ne of the favourite stories in the 
world of music Is about composers 
who write their own requiem. Such is the 
macabre case of tlie composer Bernd 
Alois Zlmmermann. 

Zlmmermann was born in Cologne in 
1J18. He was found dead on the weekend 
^8-9 August. His last completed work; 
wWch was first performed last year was 
Requiem — and as a kind of 
“thought fUr elnen fungen Dlchter (for . 

•flung poet). ■ 

Another remarkable fact is that Zim- 
®cimann’s Requiem is based on the 
*Pfks of young poets who took their 
®wn lives; Vladimir Mayakovsky; Sergei 
¥ «senln and Konrad Bayer. • . . 

The main theme of his last work is J Ws 
• 5 ^ Is nothing to await except death”. °“f n 
■1 tlnunermann’s great contribution to collage, even 3 

52* % less in his genius for overcom- soupers c 
JS nutaated traditions than In his skill music for -r Ja 
•or utilising the efforts of others to this _ In reality th 
JJ5 - which Is not meant to detract From Zimmermannj 
‘“Jtta.composer. . -. applied a tech 

Atypical example of this Is his opera* quotation in 
25*w, based on the play by Jakob from its restrli 
a”*!■ Reinhold Lena. Inis was a work a dynamic cor 
Which, tonal levels were heaped one affect both th 
Poay.thf. other to form one dynamic 1 its possible eff 
i Ie > which he himself called “plural- This coordi 
sound”. and later” wa 
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This dynamism of his compositions is 
often mistaken as ,.a pne-dimepsional 
collage, even in his? ballet, Muslqqe pour 
les soupers du rol Ubu (Dinner-time 
music for-r Jarry’s-t King Ubu). 

In reality there is plenty of evidence to 
Zimmermann’s .later works that he has 
applied a technique.of artistic collage and 

? [uotation in an, attempt) to free music 
ram its restricting aura and to give music 
a dynamic concept of time, which would 
affect both the creation,of the music and' 
its possible effects.a...... { 

This coordinating system of "sooner 
and later” was .adapted by Zimmenhann 


Wolfgang Hildesheiiner as well as three 
German premieres. 

Rainer Wemer. Fassbinder’s revamping 
of the Lope de Vega play Das brennpnde 
Dorf (Village on fire) wifi be first-nlghted 
In Bremen. Bremen will also stage tlie 
first German production of Richard Hill’s 
musical based on Cliaucer’s Canterbury 
7ales. 

Under Fassbinder’s direction Stuttgart 
will be presenting Der Engender (The 
Englishman) a play by Werner Kliess, 
based on the novella by Siegfried Lenz. 

The re-thought version of Rolf Hoch- 
huth’s Guerillas at the Frele Volksblihne 
in Berlin will be worth waiting for after 
the Stuttgart premiere in the last theatre 
season. " 

Brunswick offers theatregoers Warn es 
Suppe glbi verwundem sich alle andcren 
Onkels (Other uncles show signs. of 
surprise when there is soup) by 33 
year-old HuBertus Wlcdfeld and 35 r year- 
old Dieter Kilhn’s monologue play 
Schrankspiel. 

Peter Hacks will be presenting Polly In 
I Brunswick and a new version of Shake¬ 
speare’s Henry IV (both parts) at the 
'Schlllerthe&ter in Berlin. 

(Hannovergche Prewe, 8 August 1970) 


into a music form of dialectic dynamics. 
This meant a final break with die 
techniques of composing of the Classical 
'and Romantic schools. 

These musical styles depended on the 
self-sufficiency of formal musical com¬ 
position, a Utopia which Zimmermann 
'dismissed. 

Bernd Alois Zimmermann described 
himself pointedly as “the oldest of the 
'younger generation of composers". 

His early period was dominated mainly 
iby Bela Bart 6 k, Igor Stravinsky and 
i Arnold Schoenberg. IBs intermediate 
[phase began in the early fifties, then he 
entered his late period in 1958-60 with 
'Soldaten and the later works, such as 
,Presence, for violin, cello and piano and 
1 Intercommunicazione for cello and piano 
las well as the new version olDialoge for 
'two pianos. 

; This was known as his “pluralistic"' 
i phase. Its dialectic concept of time oWed 
[much to the narrative techniques of 
| James Joyce and Marcel Proust. It aimed 
‘at producing an extension of consclous- 
| ness stripped of chronolqglcal sequence, 
r In his later' works Berrid Alois Zim mer- 
| matin 'gave, repeated proof of the mater¬ 
ial nature ,of his work artd this modern 
I composer liberated his music of irratio¬ 
nal, dedicated narrowness. He raised it to 
I a [level where it had at least a potential 
| social relevance. 

I To this day the effect of Zimmer- 
Imann’s music on tlie general public Is 
'depressing, it Is possible; that this is a 
factor that made, the composer himself 
despair. .... . ' ' 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 13 August 1970) 


Tilla Durieux, 
doyenne of 
the theatre 

T illa Duricux’ life story sounds like a 
fairy-tale but behind it all there is a 
lot of hard work, strain, fighting spirit, 
talent and pain as well as fulfilment and a 
little happiness. 

When uttilie Godeffroy, daughter of a 
Viennese professor, began her acting enreer 
she was eighteen and the twentieth century 
had not even started! 

She took the stage-name Tills Durieux 
and was celebrating her first success with 
Reinhardt twelve years before the First 
World War began. 

Tilla Durieux helped bring Oscar Wih 
de’s Salome to the stage in tlie form of a 
theatrical poein, but originally without 
music. She was the first German Eliza 
Doolittle. 

She was to bo seen on stage alongside 
Paul Wegner as Ills royal foster-sister, an 
acting team wl th an air of realism, an nlr of 
fantasy and perfect artistic harmony. 

Kerr made her the triumphant central 
figure in a scandal in 1911 when lie 
accused von Jagow, tho Chief of Police,' 
of making indecent suggestions to-Tilla 

Durieux. “ -- 

In the golden years , of Berlin, during 
the twenties, Tilla Durieux was always a 
figure at tlie centre of every tiling. She 
was painted by Renoir, Llebermann, 
Kokoschka, Slevogt, Orlik, Beckmann 
and many others. Ernst Barlach produced 
several excellent bronze busts of her. 

She subsidised Piscator’s theatrical ex¬ 
periments with about half a million Maries' 
frpm her own pocket. 

Tilla Durieux escaped, when Hiller's 1 
raving elevated him to Chancellor and' 
Germany went mad,'by fleeing to Yu-! 
goslavla. 1 •' ’ 

On her return to Germany In 1952 
she never flinched from playing alL the 
old roles In her eternally youthful way J 
She now seems to be a permanent part of 
thd theatre to this country, ,t]i 6 ‘doyenne; 
of the Thespian art. , . . j. 

It is by no means Tilla Durieux’ fault, 
that she cannot celebrate her ; ninetieth • 
birthday as she did her eighty-fifth, with 
vet another premiere her hunger for 
life and for new rolefc seems insatiable, 
but circumstance's beyond her control 
prevent her entering her tehth decade in 
. the way she would wish. . j 

What can prie wish a great actres$ on 
reaching such a great stage of her,life ad 
her ninetieth birthday? A- long life she'. 
has had. Deserved luck she has also had,' 
since age has brought her wisdom and so; 
many people love and honour her; ' j : 

She will never be lonely, Slrtce this 1 1 
country's theatre as a whole acclaims her. 
We all wish her very well!; ■ 

■ Friedrich Luft 1 ! 

.. (DIB WELT, 18. August 1^70) 

(Phot 9 : Keystone) 
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Teaching English to the very young in Brunswick 

VOLKSWAGEN FOUNDATION HAS PROVIDED 185,000 MARKS 


A research project on teaching elemen¬ 
tary school children English is now 
lo be carried out by the Brunswick 
department of the Lower Saxony Teach¬ 
ers Training College thanks to a donation 
of 185,000 Marks from the Volkswagen 
Foundation in Hanover. 

A research team headed by Professor 
Doyfi of Brunswick and Professor Liittge 
of Hildcsfieim wiJI examine the possibili- 

22,000 foreign 
students in BDR 

I n the winter term of the 1969-70 
academic year there were 22,000 for¬ 
eign students at universities in this coun¬ 
try This figure represents 6.8 per cent of 
nil students. 

The recently published annual report of 
the Academic Exchange Service (DAAD) 
for 1969 also states that there has not 
been any precise survey of the success 
and length of slay of foreign students at 
the 38 universities ill the Federal Re¬ 
public. 

Two thousand academic staff are re¬ 
gistered at the DAAD agency responsible 
for supplying foreign countries with teach¬ 
ers. Half of these are in the United States 
and Canada. Most arc scientists. 

The number of scientists sent abroad 
rose from 104 in 1969 to 120 last year. 
Ninety per cent of them are now wurking 
in developing countries. ,■ 

(DLR TAGFSSl’llCGE'.L, 6-Augiig| 1976) 



lies, results and effects of beginning 
English classes at an earlier age. 

This investigation is one of many being 
made throughout the world. Parallel 
projects are the FLES Programme in Hie 
United States and the Nuffield Pro¬ 
gramme in Great Britain. 

These two projects examine results 
gained from teaching French (o eight to 
ten-year-olds. 

Doubts have repeatedly been raised as 
to whether the usual point to start 
language teaching in most European 
roil nines (the fifth class) is the best. 

Educational, psychological and physio¬ 
logical deliberations have led to the 
theory that learning successes would be 


higher if children started (o learn a 
language earlier. 

Because of this a scries of smaller and 
more comprehensive experiments have 
been carried out in reducing the age at 
which children start to learn a foreign 
language. 

But only one of these experiments was 
undertaken scientifically with the aim of 
examining the results. One disadvantage 
whs dial this was confined to elementary 
school and was unable to supply infor¬ 
mation on the longer-term results of a 
earlier begin to English teaching. 

There are plans for English teaching lo 
begin in the third class this coming winter 
term for all pupils in one suburb in each 
of the towns of Brunswick, Wolfsburg 
and Salzgitter. 

This has the advantage that long-term 
planning and control is possible as most 
of the children in the elementary schools 
selected will go on to secondary school 
after the fourth year. 


65,000 new university students 
expected this year 


T his coming winter term 65.000 new 
students are expected lo enrol a! 
universities in (ills country, thus swelling 
I lie total student population to approxi¬ 
mately 400.000. 

This figure was the one urrived at by 
the planning committee for university 
building re prosen ling holji Hie . ccntpil 
government and the.Fcdprul States. ' . 
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The committee had asked school- 
leavers what subjects they wanted to 
study and at which university. Similar 
surveys will help to plan university 
investment in future. 

97,905 people qualified for further 
study and at tmit time in high schools, the 
urmed > forces, or llio replacement service 
were interviewed earlier on this summer. 
This figure represents about one fifth of 
all people concerned. 

Ninety-one pci cent wanted to go on to 
study. 53,620 slated that they wished to 
sturt this winter. 

While 5.8.5 per cent of (fie would-he 
students would be prepared lo go to 
another university than the one they 
preferred if necessary, only 12.5 percent 
would choose another subject. 

Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, Bonn and 
Mlinster are the most popular choices. As 
far as subjects are concerned, the most 
popular are education for primary and 
special schools, medicine, dentistry, 
mathematics, physics, English, law and 
Gentian. 

(Hunnovergche Freese. 13 August 1970) 


They will form whole classes there * 
lheir education in the two test ye^ 
the third and fourth classes - J» 
continued in the fifth. 

Some thousand third-year children 
thirty classes will be taught English 
the coming autumn. 

Daily English classes will average fife, 
to twenty minutes. The teaching wiE 
constantly supervised. Its results willk 
examined in tests taken by the pupiir 
regular intervals and set be the reLj 
team. 

(I runkfurter UuntlsvIiAu,20 Augmnij 

Facts of life on TV 

TPliis country's second television & 
.1 ncl, ZDF, is to start a twelve-cpid 
series on 20 September designed iotji 
children the facts of life. This fofan 
series entitled Information on Jnj 
Education meant for parents and tai 
ers. 

The ZDF says that .the ten ma 
episodes will be broadcast every Sundi) 
afternoon at 1.30 in colour. 

The series, entitled The Wander of 1$, 
has already been broadcast wlihgrei 
success in Canada and lo a certamextent 
in Britain and the United States. 

Facts arc presented simply and pknly. 
The first six episodes arc meant for foe- 
to eight-year-olds while the final six 
episodes arc aimed at seven lo ekvtt 
year-olds. 

The series has already been awa/dtJ 
several prizes and a gold medal. 

(Ilnnik-bblull, 18 Auguit Ift 


Candied statement 
from Welfare Ministry 

r KMio wrath of many school begins 
X may he directed against Lower to 
ony’s Social Affairs Ministry if parent! 
follow u recent recommendation 
hy it. 

The Ministry asked there should be a 
few sweets as possible in the candy ba 
children In this country tradition^ 
receive when starling school. 

This was fur reasons of health, itsw- 
Only seven per cent of school begins 
have healthy teeth. 

When parents spend their usud ft* 
million Marks on the candy bagsaid'^ 
contents they should remember 4® 
children's teeth and put fruit, bo® 
pencils or toys in the bags instead ofcattiy 
and chocolate. 

. (Trunk Inner Kundschau, 10 Auguu WW 


The study of computer science 


Digqover 
the bb^tr ’ 
of Germany 


The holiday; of your dioEce awaits you somewhere 
.between, the, Alps,and 1 the sea: for bathers in bikini 
pnd without, (or daring, mountaineers and .leisurely 
strollers, for members of the International jet set 
and small-toyvn romantics, for campers and 
lounge-llzards. for pampered gourmets add 
hearty eaters, 'for beer-drinkers and 
connoisseure of wlnp, for 'hrt 'and opera (avers,- ' <■ 
for merry-go-rouhdars,, Jazz fans, collectors 
of antiques, oarsmen* anglers, botanists 
and ..; and ... and ,j, 


holidays 
in Germany 


DcuudM Zuinle fllr FrepKfeiiMikchr, 

6 Frankfurt a. M., BeMbavefUtnuc 69 ' 
Hnppy hotldey* In Germany. Phan ■ 
lend me your free colour brwfmre wjih hlnli 
for planning my vtsli. 


Mi™. ......._ _j - 1 ' ■' ; 

flddreir_ i ■> ; • _ 

<Btodt httaw, phase) ’**" ‘ ' 
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T he science of computers is a new 
subject that can now be studied at 
n' , fou r techrilcal universities - those in 
Berlin* Darmstadt, Karlsruhe and Munich 
~ a nd two universities, Erlangen and 
Bom). 

This subject, introduced Into the uni- 
yerslties prospectus from the summer 
t£mi °F this year, places most emphasis 
on theoretical scientific instruction. 

The theory of 1 ahtotoatics, structure 

rt 

with 

iiniuiVXf -r f mathematical twining is 
C0mputer scientists if 

Lb whb mn * 6f **eping 

exp| osiW growth and rapid 
process of change m their subject: *■ 

1,stitt 8 of 0 ohiputef languages 
and ‘i systems uSd- at present £55 


| SCIENCE 

Biometricians seek to establish fixed 
medical standards and norms 


therefore serve as a basis for contp^ 
and information science. V 

=■ In second place come more praclfrw 
orientated subjects like using prog/a^ 
and solving complicated problems ^ 
the help of numerical and mathema'* 3 
approximation methods. - ' 

The ’rest of the course is devete^ 
technology and the use to which c®* 
putersmaybeput. • M 

Of course there, are still differofl**' 
between computers science teachinfi, 
the various universities. The courses on ' 
ed come from the most diverse pF*’ 
men is and only provisional coord^nal 1C, 
has been possible up to now. 

Five more universities will offer 

puter and information science front 

winter term - Hamburg, Kiel. Co]og»> 
Saarbriicken and Stuttgart. . 

In Munich the Bavarian Provincial 
sembly has also decided to . 

computer science as a voluntary sui^* 
in secondary schools. • ' 

(DIE WELT, 10 Auplit 1 


W hat is normal and what is ab¬ 
normal? Almost every day people 
ae forced fo judge developments, events 
or reactions by norms set by the State, 
ihe Church or other institutions. 

Drivers are forced to observe the speed 
limit In towns or the level of alcohol in 
ibeir bloodstream. Other people have to 
conform to property prices and agents’ 
fas- 

Biologists and scientists, have a more 
difficult time of it, especially when they 
line furnished the State with the informa¬ 
tion necessary for fixing these norms, 
h a pulse rate of one hundred beats a 
minute normal? This question is rela¬ 
tively easy to answer wtien considering 
liw height above sea-level of the place 
where the measurement is taken, the age 
of the person being examined, previous 
physical strain and other factors. 

Discussions at the seventh International 
Biometrics Conference held in Hanover 
showed, however, that finding norms is 
considerably more difficult in more com¬ 
plicated laboratory work. 

They would contain a fundamental 
mistake if subconscious, biological aims 
such as high life expectancy were to creep 
into calculations. 

Biometrics is concerned with fixing 
special medical norms. The basis for these 
norms is the examination of as large a 
uumber of healthy people as possible. 
Doctors will then be in a position to 
judge whether the rest of us are sick or 
neallhy. 

But forming this large group of 
healthy people often presents extraor¬ 
dinary difficulties. 

Why is It so important lo fix norms? 
Professor Berthold Schneider of Hanover 
said that the only way that biology, 
medicine, economics and social science 
could become exact sciences was with the 
aid of reliable norms and inductive 
methods enabling theories to be drawn 
from observation. 

Perhaps exactor 1 sciences would have 
been a better term. Even the so-called 
exact sciences like physics and chemistry 
are assuming an increasingly more statis¬ 
tical character, at least in the atomic and 
molecular fields where every measure¬ 
ment changes the object being measured, 
and showing the haziness typical of 
biological objects. 

Even statistical facts have ,a regular 
character for all their inherent variability. 


Radioactivity 

slowly 

decreases 

A rtificial radioactivity in the at¬ 
mosphere is decreasing according to 
* report drawn up by the Ministry of 
Health with the cooperation of the 
Ministries of Home Affairs, Transport, 
Food and Education and Science. 

The report adds however that it is 
essential to continue round-the-clock in¬ 
spection. 

In spite of the low level of radioactivity 
® Hie atmosphere tests, and . research will 
JpoUiiue into the development of efffeo* 
t* means to decontaminate food. This is 
“Preventive measure. 

The report states that the forty or so 
Jsasuring stations in the Federal Repub- 
*5 have established that last year’s level 
2 * ^loactivlty was generally at or below 
p , level of activity recorded In the 
fwtel Republic before the series of 
,est s ln 1961 and !96l. • 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 2 l July 1970) 


Biometricians today work with decision, 
information and game theory, with 
variance analysis and computer techno¬ 
logy in a similar manner to their col¬ 
leagues in the exact disciplines. 

This is indeed necessary as the decisions 
that must be made today on the basis of 
biometric deliberations are often of ex¬ 
tremely far-reaching importance and sub¬ 
ject to great risks. 

These risks cannot and should not be 
eliminated. Professor Schneider said that 
they were a necessary consequence of 
variability, an essential characteristic of 
all living matter and inanimate nature in 
the atomic and molecular field. 

What are these risks? The conference 
cited a number of examples. How for 
example does the population of a country 
react to a law which mokes it more 
difficult to have an abortion, a practice 
previously widely tolerated? 

A law to this effect was passed in 
Rumania in November 1966 after the 
number of abortions according to official 
statistics outnumbered the number of 
births by more than four to one. 

Six months later the number of births 
began to increase sharply and by the 
following September had risen from the 
previous figure of fourteen births for 
every 1,000 inhabitants to forty in n 
thousand. 

Within two years the birth rate sank 
again to 24 births per thousand inhabitants 
even though the law was not changed. 

Is this result only chance, one that 
would not recur or one that is only true 
fbr this particular country'?- What factors 


that could be significant for the pop- 
ulat ion of other countries arc included in 
these biological statistics? 

Mindel C. Sheps and Jane A. Menken 
from the department of biostatlstics at 
the University of North Carolina were 
able to show on the strength of exact 
analyses that these figures had general- 
validity and that a rise in the birth rate 
can be expected after a drop caused by 
the legalisation of contraceptive methods.. 

Bionictricians have used the methods of 
mathematics and population statistics 
when dealing with the fluctuations caused 
by complicated ecological factors among 
anopheles mosquitoes, the species that 
spreads malaria. 

Klaus Dietz of the Division of Epide¬ 
miological Research In the World Health 
Organisation reported to the conference 
about this, adding that this work was 
meant to calculate the best way of 
fighting the disease. 

Biometriciuns have also shown that 
cancer cells or malignant blood cells have 
under certain circumstances their own 
"population” that multiplies according to 
its own mathematical and statistical laws. 

This multiplication occurs in different 
ways at the centre and on the edges of a 
tumour. Several biological factors have to 
be considered. These and similar investi¬ 
gations are of the greatest importance in 
cancer treatment. 

This is particularly true for radiation 
treatment of malignant tumours. Com¬ 
puters are already at work analysing 
typical cases and biometric data fed into 
it and .calculating accurately the dose of 


radiation necessary for treatment and 
other details that doctors today can 
hardly be expected to work out without 
the help of such a machine. 

Biometrics is of special importance in 
the development of new drugs, examining 
them for desired and undesired side- 
effects. 

Here the establishment of norms is very 
important. Effects and side-effects can 
only be measured exactly by means of 
norms. As well as these norms there 
should be knowledge of varieties of 
normal drug compatibility. 

Today for example there is an almost 
incalculable number of Inherited varieties 
that can make a person particularly 
sensitive or largely insensitive to a drug. 

lsoniazide (INH) used in the treatment 
of tuberculosis-is very quickly excreted 
by some patients, reported J. Feingold of 
the Uuili dc Rceherchcs dc Gdndtique. 


Biometricians meet at Hanover 
to discuss problems 


np Jlc development and advance of new 
JL technological sciences helped the 
scientific discipline of biometrics to ex¬ 
pired and there is still no end to this 
growth in sight. 

The dictionary states that biometrics is 
a collective term for -the recording and 
processing of measurements and statistics 
in all areas of biology. 

Behind this laconic definition is con¬ 
cealed a factor of control that decides 
whether scientific progress will be a 
blessing or a curse to mankind. 

Computers have enabled development 
to be swift but the real fathers of 
biometrics are Pascal, the Bernoulli broth¬ 
ers and Laplace who developed the 
theory of probabilities in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The modern-day version of this theory 
of probabilities gives biology a method to 
examine extraordinarily complicated bio¬ 
logical and sociological relations. 

The aim is to estimate the risks 
involved in the steps planned to alter the 
world and our environment to our ad¬ 
vantage. The task of biometrics is to 
guarantee a maximum of success and a 
minimum of danger. . 

The importance of this work can be 
seen in the range of functions biometrics 
has. It tests new drugs, examines health 
and welfare measures such as birth con* 
trol and employs both biologists and 
sociologists to study problems of pollu- 

^°Over 600 scientists of all disciplines 
came from 31 countries to the Stadlhalle 
in Hanover to attend the seventh Inter¬ 
national Biometrics Conference, the first 
time that this has taken place ih tills 



country since the Biometrics Society was 
founded in 1947. 

The conference, which lasted until 21 
August, was chaired by Professor Bcrl- 
hold Schneider of Hanover Medical Col¬ 
lege. 

Ninety-one lectures dealt with the 
findings and problems of biometrics. 
Statistics and formulae seemed to stand 
In the forefront but behind this could be 
seen the effort to develop controlled tests 
to help improve the conditions we all live 
under. 

' (Hannoverschc Allgemetne, IB August 1970) 


Mddicale in Paris. Ollier patients take 
four times as long. 

As INH is not a harmless substance this 
longer stay in the body and the higher 
concentration thus effected is of danger 
to these people. The reason they Lake so 
long to excrete the subs Lance can be : 
traced to an inherited enzyme variety. 

Similar results are obtained with suc- 
cinylcholin, a substance used by anaesthe¬ 
tists to deaden muscles. While ‘‘normal” 
people have no trouble in others it can 
cause serious respiratory difficulties 
which arc fatal. 

Here again the cause is an enzyme 
variety. Its efficiency varies according to 
whether the person affected has Inherited 
it from both parents or only one. 

It has recently been shown that this 
gene variety, which also seems to in¬ 
fluence compatibility with other drugs, 
can be modified by other factors. 

But what happens If none of the 
healthy people collected to test out a new 
drug has this extremely rare and “ab¬ 
normal” variety? 

In spite of all rests there could then be 
unfoward .incidents, even cases pr death, 
those unavoidable events that represent 
the danger of such a highly industrialised 
and technical society. t , 

We still know too little about all the 
possible genetic varieties that alter the 
decomposition of alien bodies, in our 
organism and (he absorption of tlio 
resultant bi-products. 

The thalidomide case showed how 
problematical it is to use the simple 
pattern of cause and effect as a norm. 

Christoph.Wolff 

(DIE WELT, 20 August 1970) 


GBbel-Schlemper: StrukturUbungen, Im (Context 

A series of teaching aids specially are so complicated thal er 
designed lor Berman lor lor- dimcuiTIo i 

etgners In class and speech Linguistic structure does 
laboratory: call for practice but if 1 

1 .1.1 — .1 ...Mnta. ' 


Four tapes with 49 taxis and dia¬ 
logues. Approximately three hours ot 
tape at 9.5 centimetres a second. 
(Teaching Aid No. 1004) DM 300.- 

> Teachers':manual: 

84 pageB, brochure (Teaching Aid 
No. 1005) DM 13.80 

Pupils' texts: 

, Loose leaf, 66 sheets In file (Teaching 
Aid No. 1006) DM 7.- 

Leamlng German as a foreign lan¬ 
guage cannot be left , at learning to 
• articulate German sounds and words, 
construct sentences and handle syn¬ 
tax and Idiom according lo laws tfyt 


are so complicated that even a super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with their theory 
Is extremely difficult to make. . 
Linguistic structure does, of course, 
call for practice but if lessons con¬ 
sist merely of grammar atid certain 
forms puplld have to learn to apeak 
and ' respond properly elsewhere. 
Basics, situation and context.,must 
meaningfully be incorporated Into 
lessons so that the learner strikes up 
an easy acquaintanceship wjth them 
from the word go. 1 

H StrukturQbun(jen 1m KontGxl" pro¬ 
vides an opportunity of incorpora¬ 
ting situation and context Into 
lessons. In the course of everyday 
dialogue and narrative a grammati¬ 
cal programme is dealt with as inten-, 
slvely, logically and naturally ah 
possible. _ ' 


Julius Groce Verted 
D 6900 Heldalbsrg. 
P.O.B. 829 
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that he foresees no radical solution, 
these problems. That is to say he rt, 
seek legislation empowering lij s Minis,, 

table tax system eansaot be 

9 dear Hwt tins is a decisive point S 

, , • a. - fonnulatio.i or fairer lax legislation 

built UD 111 £1 fla €|h * T,l f “l )i : cls 01 tax legislation,,, 

**Mr J " IA “ **«««• members ol the Tax Reform ComSis!; 

must lake into consideration arc J 

already taken quite a few decisions. For corporation itself and, on the other hand, er P 1 us . a,ld extremely diverse, as liasfe 

example there are the amendments to the partners and shareholders in the firm rr 10 * acl tllosc lislcd in this articb'J 

legislation concerning the accumulation Several suggestions have already been <ar from bemg the complete roll-call 

of capital wealth. made on reform of this legislation ranem* 1,1 " (,dition 10 a]| this there is? 

These have included the far more just from the situation reports of the advisory general question ur how our overalit 

system of additional allowances in place committee attached to the Finance Mi- s y stc,n should look when the refa 

of the previous measures of tax reliefs. nistry in Bonn to the so-called Stiitzel liavc beert c0l »plctcd and implement! 

It is quite likely that the Tax Reform Plan. il is still too early to give a defo 

Commission will be swayed by this The number of decisions that have to «»swer to tliis question. One poiitihit, 
argument when it comes to make its be made in tills sphere covers a wide area u,ldenia hle is that tax-payers will m\ 
recommendations. It will mean a certain and the Tax Reform Commission will have a . ble t0 look forward to lower taxes®* 

unount of extra administrative work but to weigh up carefully which procedure it tac0 of lUe many ambiliou * Bovent:! 

nis will probably be considered as the finally recommends schemes in the coming years. 

,‘ he Com - " wiu llave 10 ,akc tato consideration 
r a l0 , w l xtl ? adn,lnistra “ ve !l>e fact that not only the conditions 

from . "'^Ing a obtaining in the Federal Republic now Increased taxation 

ffirctrs *** tiiai ^ i , n ti,e future » re esse " tial but 

™,ead to lairer taxation for all. also bear in mind that any ateps taken 

riL decS ar» e ,,!; im .P! ove ,h » c °'P°. rati ° n tax J" J* likely. that,ha H 


f ' it already taken quite a few decisions. For corpora tic 

*'l example there are the amendments to the partne 
. • .iMiaidamqlcnMidi'a'^1 legislation concerning the accumutation Several 
^ I of capital wealth. made on r 

. * 1 * as? x :**«*;, H). .v These have included the far more just from the s 

I system of additional allowances in place committee 

n the statement of government policy of the previous measures of tax reliefs. nistry in 
after his election victory Willy Brandt It is quite likely that the Tax Reform Plan, 
said briefiy and to the point: “The tax Commission will be swayed by this The nun 
reionrn announced during the previous argument when it comes to make its be made ir 
Legislative period will be put into action recommendations. U will mean a certain and the Ta 
by the new government” amount of extra administrative work but to weigh u 

Brandt s statement on 28 October 1969 this will probably be considered as the finally reec 
pointed to what the SPD/FDP govern- lesser evil. It is unlikely tliat the Com- It will h 
meat has made one its most Important mission will allow extra administrative the fact t 
duties on the domestic scene. It is one of work to dissuade it from making a obtainina 
the major tasks facing not only the suggestion it considers more just and that and in the 
government parties but also the whole will lead to fairer taxation for all. ® 

Bundestag in this the, sixth legislative Similar considerations will be in force now to b 

Federal Republic 0 eslablish,,,0nt of lhe "'’f d “ j *“ are taken on ihe form systems in 
T’Kte around fifty diiTerent £^mfblhilC" T SUch 

s.t s b t- r r ederal SssSb 

c0£inc,ls * As Income legislation concerning premiums hi cam- stage 
taxis, wealth taxes, turnover taxes and paigns to promote saving and in connec- The star 

i,ltCnV0VCn and hl tl0n With L ™ -re compatible. Europe afv 

Our tax system is a jungle in which f. arefld con 

even experts get lost. The fancied under- -r.. « „ . ., „ V le rc,onn ‘ 

growth has burgeoned as the result of ^ wo essen ^ a * guidelines duties. 

unsystematic and spur-of-the-moment . Anytaxei 

amendments. immediate 

This complicated situation makes it r In connection widl this the tax re- 8 rcatI y fron 
difficult, if not impossible, to sliare the forn,ers Wl11 not ,iave to loose sight of pean Econo 

burden of taxation fairly among (lie rich two essential guidelines. Firstly they must they do tl 

and the not so rich. simplify the number of diverse, com- undesirable 

Tax reforms will have two major aims ^ cti,1 8 and insufficient measures, and flowing of 

in view. Firstly lire whole system must be ,hem more harmonious. Secondly another, 

simplified. Secondly a way must be found “ iey must ‘ atte nipt to Improve the effeo-- This Is n 
to share tlie burden of taxation more tlV( i ,lcss of the measures already in force problem in 
fairly. There are two panels concent ratine and tie ncw oncs tlie y wil1 introduce and death 
on tax reform, the Tax Refonn Comniis- particularly with regard to the govern- debate is go 

sion, set up during the Grand Coalition nients sodal welfare policy aims. new rates Ic 

and tire Finance Ministry Tax Reform Relorm °* corporation tax could lead how can 
Group, headed by State Secretary Pro- to Bre . at c ° m pUcatioiis. In tliis respect the injustices ii 
lessor Haller. Finance Minister Alex < l uesll0n that continually arises is whetli- removed. 
MBller has given these two panels pointers e ! w , e can t adll , cre to the present system of On more 
to help them find the clue but he has p,acing a burden ° r taxalion both on the Minister Ah 
never tried to persuade them that it 
would be simple to find an ideal solution 

to both aspects of the problem. __ • • 

A conflict of aims is unavoidable. As UOilgatOry 1111X1111 

Alex Mflller has emphasised time and " 

time ogam the priority in the search for _ , 

fSiSWSasSiS to countera 

totion. Compromises wTbe^navS 

Is°Zn° rt f the , m “ JOr , as ^ tsof "toms Sfiom l “ber™'^ a8aln Wi ‘ h 
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8 3 dem a nd Lng more from dot take thedecision at 'ail lightly week sum m 

the Sumer income erouns cun h**ffan**A un. n i .u n ..u l _«... ■ _ nnnn, 


In addition to all tliis there is ? 
general question of how our overall! 
system should look when the refin 
have been completed and implement! 

It is still too early to give a defe: 
answer to this question. One pointilutj 
undeniable is that tax payers will noil 
able to look forward to lower taxes®* 
taco of the many ambitious governs 
schemes in the coming years. 


Increased taxation 


systems in tliis country will have to fit 
into such systems in the whole of the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
where similar reforms are in the planning 
stage. 

The standards and requirements of 
Europe as whole will also have to be given 
careful consideration when it comes to 
the reformation of wealth tax and death 
duties. 

Any taxes levied in this country in the 
immediate future must not diverge too 
greatly from taxes raised in other Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community countries. If 
they do this will inevitably lead to 
undesirable and, for us, disadvantageous 
flowing of capita! from one nation to 
another. 

This is not, however, the most tricky 
problem in the reformation of surtax 
and death duties. A far more heated 
debate is going on about the form of the 
new rates lor these taxos. In other words 
how can the present anomalies and 
injustices in these tax systems can be 
removed. 

On more than one occasion Finance 
Minister Alex Mbllor has made it clear 


In fact it seems likely that the Iri 
burden of taxation will have (o he 
increased. In recent weeks practical, 
eveyone has come to see that this is tlx 
case. 

At the Social Democratic party cob- 
Terence in Sanrbriickcn the Finaaakli 
nister, Alex MOller, gave a clear indicatki 
of this when lie slated (hat the loiil 
burden of taxation in the national econo¬ 
my was not, as far as he wasconcerned.i 
sacred cow, but rather an ox lliatw 
there to drag the cart of neglect 
reforms and neglected infra-slnicte 
from the mire. 

Somo lime will pass before Ihe in* 
measures lake effect. The present jcW 
ule for enrrying out tax reforms iiidute 
three stages. The bulk of the deliberate 
in the Bundestag will take place in 1971 
and 1972 mid the tax refonns slwwW 
become law by autumn, 1972. Tta 
would mean a year of transition and the 
new taxalion system would not actusDy 
come into force until 1 January 1974. 

Thoso reform should contribute to ft 
modernisation of our social system ani 
greater social justice in Federal Republf 
society in the future. 

(VOUWAKTH, JJ Auguit iffl) 


Obligatory xmnimiun reserves increased 
to counteract imported capital 


‘— “““ wuiyicncnsiDie 

taxation. Compromises will be unavoid¬ 
able. 

One of the major aspects of tax reform 
ts amendments to income tax. Ibis will 
be comparatively easy to introduce. 

A more just system of income taxation, 






tile higher income groups can be effected 
by re-drawing the sliding scale of taxa¬ 
tion. This and a reformation of the 
system of taxation at source can be 
brought about fairly simply without 
making the tariffs too complicated. 

The same applies to the system of 
estimates for gauging profit and income 
levels. The present system of deductions 
lrom income or as the case may be from 
profits can lead to anomalies ln a scheme 
of things where the burden of taxation is 
dltterent in different cases, What the 
various panels must decide Is whether and 
to what extent they should replace the 
present system of leveying taxes accord¬ 
ing to a tax assessment basis with a 
system where in certain cases the taxes 
are levied in accordance with tax liability. 

This Is a question that also arises In the 
case of the many special allowances. 

The lawmakers liave in this respect 


What should have been done? Econo¬ 
mic trends in the Federal Republic 
Indicate that there is a continuing high 
pressure on centres of production, partic- 
ularly^ with regard to the demand for 
capital goods required for industrial pro¬ 
duction. ; 

With this in mind the Central Bank 
Committee had no alternative but to stick 
to Its restrictive policies. 

However, this restrictive line was still 
threatened by outside forces — it was 
being undennined from abroad. In July 
done four thousand million Marks in 
foreign exchange came to this country. 

The figure for June was . only slightly 
less. These large sums of money coming 
in from abroad swell the amount of 
capital available here. However, with 
effect from 1 July minimum reserve 
requirements lopped off two-thirds of 
this capital. . 


The decision taken at the last session of 
the Committee to reduce Bank Rate and 
tlie Lombard Rate just before the four- 
week summer recess, only had a tem¬ 
porary effect. The reason for this Was 
that the Interest rate on short-term loans 
abroad was reduced by half of one per 
cent to keep in step with this country. 1 
Tills meant no change - the difference 
in interest rates was restored. A further 
reduction of Federal Republic Bank Rate 
would not have fitted into the economic 
scene, however. 

In mid-July the bank of issue made 
people suspicious that It was, without 

E the matter enough thought, paying 
je to the government's fiscal meas¬ 
ures for bfaking the runaway economy. 

If Bank Rate had been further reduced 
from seven per cent there would have no 
P®* nt f making renewed claims that “we 
wUL xling to our. policies limiting the 
supply^of finances until the measures 
taken by the central government have 
begun to show real effects and in partic¬ 
ular until autonomous groups show that 


they are prepared to pursue a line iW 
will promote stable prices and stable 
wages.” 

Such a step at the present niometi 1 
would have opened a credibility 10 
Bundesbank claims. 

This situation does not alter the W 
that the general public is beginning >* 
doubt seriously whether or not unilatf* 
measures to limit the amount of Uqf 
cash the banks have to offer will r«Uf 
lead to economic stability. 

The Central Bank Committee would ^H 
well advised to limit itself at the montfj 
to a further turn of the screw ® 
minimum reserve requirements, 
though nothing can hide the fact dial n 
has in addition allowed a slight fr 
taxation. 

For these measures affect only aroujJ 
2.7 thousand million Marks of the ban* 
liquid cash, that Is to say about one 
of tlie money that, flowed into IJj 
Federal Republic from abroad Jo 
and July, and which was not cut back w 
the previous increase to the requ ' I{8 
minimum reserve level. 

We must not overlook tlie fact thjj 
when tlie newly introduced tax prepay: 
ments take effect in September this*® 
make great demands on the banks hq 

dity. (Handeliblatt. 14 Aujust 1* 
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P eople in the Federal Republic, it is 
well known, love and cherish their 
fjr. It is very dear to them and recently it 
las become even dearer! This country’s 
major car manufacturers Volkswagen and 
Daimler-Benz have raised the prices for 
their sparkling chromium-plated products 
byuptofive percent. 

These increases have come less than a 
war after the last which also raised list 
wires by around five per cent. 

Whereas Wolfsburg (VW) camouflaged 
ito unpopular step to a greater or lesser 
0 tent with improvements to their mo¬ 
ils, Untertfirkheim (Daimler-Benz) 
covered their tracks with the alibi of 
stressed costs. 

As far as other automobile manufac¬ 
turers are concerned, Opel, Ford, BMW 

Quiet time for 
electronics 
industry 

I n the second trading quarter of this 
year the number of incoming contracts 
to file electronics industry in the Federal 
Republic was down considerably. The 
drop affected both domestic and foreign 
demand. The electronics industry associa- 
| lion feels sure that the acme of the boom 
ispast. 

This falling off in demand will probably 
make it more difficult for the industry to 
pass off rising costs in higher prices and 
this could mean that the electronics 
industry Is faced with a critical phase. 

The industry's association says that this 
spring the rise in prices levelled off and 
ay June had come to a standstill, In June 
1910 prices were on average 7.5 per cent 
higher than in June 1969. Capital invest¬ 
ment goods were nine per cent up on the 
year before, consumer goods were 3.5 per 
cent more expensive. 

' Orders may be down, but tlie elect¬ 
ronics industry has experienced a growth 
in turnover and productivity which far 
surpasses the figure for the last quarter of 
1969. This means that the backlog of 
ciders has scarcely increased at all. 

Trends vary between capital investment 
and consumer goods. Production and 
delivery of the former have suffered 
because of understaffing and the backlog 
of orders has increased considerably. 

But It Is expected that a start will be 
made in cutting this backlog in the 
coming months. The Industry Is expecting 
good business In consumer articles this 
autumn without have to raise the level of 
productivity, 

(DIE WELT, 17 August 1970) 
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Motor manufacturers’ vicious 
price-cost circle 


and Audi-NSU are still trying to allay 
suspicions that they have formed a 
concerted action committee. Their ad¬ 
ministrative headquarters have issued 
statements to the effect that they are 
following market trends and price deve¬ 
lopments closely. 

Looking back at the procedure when 
prices were increased at the end of last 
year we can see that it is fairly certain 
that Volkswagen and Mercedes competi¬ 
tors will not just stand on the touchline 
and watch developments. 

Foreign car manufactureres will adopt a 
similar attitude and in Italy, for example, 
there has long been talk of price in¬ 
creases. 

The car industry has stood for some 
time at the “wailing wall”. Steadily 
increasing costs have given leading motor 
manufacturers sleepless nights as they 
were quick to point out at press con¬ 
ferences in the spring. 

Metal is dearer, tyres are dearer, bat¬ 
teries are dearer. Components are more 
expensive and so are the men who are 
paid to assemble vehicles. Motor industry 
workers have been making wage demands 
and the next round of wage tariff talks is 
scheduled for the autumn. 

“Iron Man” Otto Brenner, leader of tlie 
metalworks* union, executives in most 
motor manufacturing firms claim, will 
put the screws on them. 

There is no doubt about it - motor 
manufacturing costs have risen and are 
still rising. Experts estimate that the total 
increase for tlie year will be approxi¬ 
mately 15 per cent. 

The producers are likely to exceed this 
figure when tliey raise prices. They have 
stated that after the “moderate** increases 
last year tliey are out to recoup two- 
thirds of increased costs with increased 


What they forget to mention is that 
productivity has increased so that in all 
additional extra costs are around 
five per cent. Automobile manufacturers 
are not making such modest demands as 
they would like motorists to believe. 
Volkswagen boss Kurt Lotz said: “With¬ 
out further ado we could have made 
much stiffer price increases last time.” 

Why should they not put up their 
prices? Salesrooms are emptied of new 
models almost as soon as they are 
delivered. Domestic turnover in the mo¬ 
tor industry last year increased by 29 per 
cent. In the first six month of this year it 
increased a further 17 per cent. This 
means that since the start of 1970 there 
are 800,000 new cars oil the streets of the 
Federal Republic. Productivity is not 
expected to fall greatly In the second halt 
of this year. 

Exports have declined a little wliich 
means that it has been possible to shorten 
delivery dates. The motor industry ex¬ 
pects an increase of ten per cent in 
turnover this year and its expectations are 
most likely to be fulfilled. 

Whether profits keep in step with 
increased productivity and turnover is 
another story. 

1969 was an exceptional year in which 
turnover increased more than costs and 
wages. 

Accordingly profits were high. Volks¬ 
wagen made 500 million marks, Opel 
(this country’s second largest car manu¬ 
facturer) had profits of approximately 
400 million Marks, Ford, thanks largely 
to the success of their Caprls made 234 
million Marks profit. 

No wonder Opel boss Mason answered 
laconically when told that his company 
had earned around 500 Marks for each 


Photokina - the 
eyes of the world 

P hotokma in Cologne, to be held this 
f year from 3 to 11 October will be 
and more extensive than ever 
ye. justifying Us claim to be the 
yd Photographic Trade Fair". 

One hundred thousand square metres 
floor, space will be available for 
^hfoitors and 648 firms from 23 coun- 
mrs will show their wares. Photokina 


s [ ,n 8 ? an extraordinarily extensive supply 
^ photographic equipment together 
Un jer one roof. 

Around 1,600 photographs will be on 
yhition and during tlie nine-day dura- 
jJJJ Pf Photokina 103 films from 23 
yntrics will be shown In two special 
•Wlos.''' 

pjhere will be a so-called “Action- 
JrJ* for young enthusiasts. Experts 
f ta; catered for at a film and photo 
Sm*? ce f ltr * n 8 round industry and 

<DER TAGESSPILGF.L, 6 August 1970) 


M ore than a million homes in the 
Federal Republic have a colour 
television receiver. This means that tlie 
radio and television industries forecasts 
on tlie success or failure of colour TV in 
tlds country have been borne out, accord¬ 
ing to the latest reports issued by a group 
of experts from the industry covering the 
year 1969-1970. 

Manufacturers have forecast for this 
year a turnover of 800,000 to 900,000 
sets of which between fifteen and twenty 
per cent would be exported. If their 
predictions are again fulfilled 1.5 million 
families in this country will have a colour 
television set by the end of 1970. 

In the trading year 1969 tlie industry’s 
turnover was also boosted by the trend 
towards top-quality versatile radio re¬ 
ceivers. The total value of sets produced 
(excluding dictaphohes, recorded tapes 
and records) increased by 27 per cent to 
4.2 thousand million Marks as opposed to 
3.3 thousand million Marks last year. 

Of tliis figure 2.6 thousand million 
Marks was accounted for by radio and 
television sets as opposed to 2.1 thousand 
million Marks last year. 

Lutest figures show that in tlie first six 
months of 1970 production Increased by 
as much as 42 per cent. The report states 
that with this figure the industry’s ex¬ 
pectations were fulfilled and manufac¬ 
turers can count on satisfactory turnover 
figures for 1970. 

An important contributor to the success 
of last year was the export market. 
Exports of television sets Increased by 
46 7 per cent from 300 million to 440 
miilion Marks. Radio exports went up by 


car that caine off the assembly line, “Wo 
arc proud of tins figure.” 

Only a few months have past blit motor 
manufacturers are no longer interested in 
such figures. The past is of no interest to 
them, only the fiilure. 

The future looks anything but rosy 
with regards to costs and turnover. Costs 
will increase more this year than turn¬ 
over, which is the opposite of last year's 
trend as has already been said, and after 
two years of breathtaking economic 
boom turnover and sales will not increase 
to any appreciable extent. 

It is possible that current priee in¬ 
creases and those on tlie way will 
contribute towards pushing the car in¬ 
dustry into a period of recession as 
happened in 1966-1967. In addition to 
this the increase in compulsory car 
insurance premiums in. 1971 -is likely-to 
have a detrimental effect on sales. 

Meantime the motor industry wants to 
cash in, particularly as large investments 
are to be made in future on safer vehicles 

* .•••"•I 
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and above all cars that do not pollute the 
air. 

It is probably correct to assume that ii 
the stale of the market were different the 
industry would not have embarked on 
such a risky price policy. In a free market 
economy the state- of the market acts as 
umpire. 

It is obvious that the most recent price 
increases are problematical in the light ot 
general discussions on higher prices and 
the round of talks on new wage tariff 
agreements in the autumn. 

Probably Lhe wage increases in the 
autumn will provide an excuse for an¬ 
other increase in the cost of cars. There 
are more or less clear indications that this 
is in the wind nlrcady. 

No one stands to benefit front these 
trends in the automobile industry since 
tlie lives of one in seven people in the 
Federal Republic arc directly connected 
with cars. Joseph Rothc 

(Kfllner Stndl-Anzvlucr, 18 August 1970) 


Colour television 
sales increase by 
leaps and bounds 

21.5 per cent front 323.5 million Marks 
to 393.5 million Marks. 

Tlie picture was not so encouraging in 
the first five months of 1970. The export 
market for coloured television sets shot 
up by 84 per cent, but the black and 
white receiver market which is.more 
important dropped by 22 per cent. 
Between January and May this year the 
exports of radios was roughly al the same 
level as in the corresponding period of 
1969. 

The industry’s export volume, based on 
the 1969 production figures, dropped by 
23 per cent between 1 January and 31 
May 1970. The group of experts from the 
industry blames this partly on rising costs 
in tlie industry forcing higher prices. 

The trend from black and white to 
colour television is also noticeable on the 
home market. Sales of monochrome sets 
this year have slumped by 5.7 per cent. 
Sales of colour television sets, however, 
have generally speaking been double the 
sales figures for the corresponding period 
of 1969. ' 

Last year total sales were around 2.9 
million of which half a million were 
colour sets. Tills meant an increase of 12 
per cent in sales of black and white 
receivers and ah 8 ] per cent increase in 
colour sets. 


Sales of radios last year were around 
6.6 million as opposed to ilia year, before 
when only 5.S million were sold. In lhe 
first few months of 1970 business lias 
remained lively. 

Such extensive growth figures are some¬ 
what surprising considering the state of 
saturation of the market. In July this year 
16.3 million TV sets were registered. This 
means that over 73 per cent of homes in 
tliis country have a set. The figure of 19.5 
million licensed radio sets means a satura¬ 
tion rate of over 87 per cent. The biggest 
boost conies, of course, from the in¬ 
creased need to replace superannuated 
sets with new models. 

A great number of people buying new 
TV sets for old go for colour sets. 

As far as radios are concerned a higher 
standard of living and greater leisure and 
pleasure time have boosted the sales of 
portable sets which served as a family's 
second or third radio receiver and arc 
known In the jargon of the industry as 
“the granny’s set” or “the children's 
radio”. • 

Manufacturers are content that one car 
in tliree has a radio and that the figure 
will soon be one 1 in (wo. Sales of larger 
domestic radios are still encouraging with 
old simple models often being replaced 
by up-Kndate stereo radios with hi-fi 
tuners and separate speakers. 

The industry’s exhibition will he held 
for the 27th time in DiiSscldorf from 21 
to 30 August. It is expected that 230 
firms from this country and abroad will 
exhibit. Last year's exhibition held in 
Stutlgart attracted over 700,000 visitors. 

(DIE WELT, IS 'August 1970) 
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AVIATION 


A flight in Europe’s last Zeppelin 

ARE AIRSHIPS LIKELY TO MAKE A COMEBACK? 


£31 







B irds shot off out of harm’s \vay, hens 
rail squawking.for their lives, cows 
craned their necks and people waved and 
waved. The captain of the airsliip told the 
three of us, passengers, to. go ahead and 
Wave back. In the squally weather he had 
his work cut out handling , the altitude 
rudder. .. 

A real rudder It is, too, and not a lever 
dr a joystick as in small or large aircraft. 
It Is a wheel like the one on die bridge of 
ships. 

On board an airship nothing is the same 
as on board an aircraft. The first diff¬ 
erence was in clambering on board. As 
usual we wdfted for die previous comple* 
merit to disembark but the head of 
ground staff shouted to us to get *on 
Board first. 1 ■ • 

On reflection it was obvious that we 
had to do Just that. Suddenly relieved of 
the weight of three passengers the airship 
would have been lighter and sailed back 
into mid-air had not die nine men on the 
toW-ropes been able to hold it down 
The most important criterion, flying 
itself, is also different and conveys an 
entirely different impression to that of 
dying in an aircraft. FJying is not the 
word; baiioonere and airshippers taik : of 
going for a ride. 

The airship swims in mid-air and 
ploughs through the atmosphere like - a 
lubmaflne 1 , ploughs through^ the*-brii\y, 
This Is the strength and beauty of airship 
travel blit at the Same time' has always 
been Its drawbackto 6 . - i ■ 

At any .given moment the airship must 
approximately at least be as heavy or as 
light as the surrounding air. Now the 
•atmosphere - varies. in temperature and 
pressure at various altitudes. and the 
airship itself grows lighter in weight as its 
tuel is- consumed apd .• tive gas in its 
°^r-shaped. balloon 1 gives more or lbs 
upurt depending bn atmospheric pressure'. 

Keening (nmniViiiu. 'iL' ■_■. 


hovering in mid-air Instead they brutally 
dominate; nature with, the: aid of horse 
power, which is the reason for the 
infernal noise, they make. The airship in 
contrast glides majestically through the 
heavens to the accompaniment of a 
subdued hum. 

■ We oould.have been .walking on the 
waters as we glided down to water level 
over the cliffs of Dieppe and drifted over 
the water parallel to the beach. Hundreds 
of holidaymakers ^topped swimming, sun¬ 
bathing and playing to watch us and 
wave. ..... " 

Back they came In their hundreds that 
evening to admire this seemingly archaic^ 
age-old craft as. it was anchored and. tied 
to Its mooring, and settled down for the 
Pfeht- • ' 

...Yet this, at present the oply remaining 
airsliip in ail Europe, is a serious business 
enterprise. Its owners are Deutsclie Luft- 
schf fiahrtsgesellschaff mbH & Co KG, or 
two Krefeld businessmen and airship 
enthusiasts. : 

: In 1968 the two men bought up what 
was left of the airship, which was 
originally built under American licence in 
tills country foj a mail-order, firm and 
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Age-old mystique and tlie like is a 
minor consideration.. In the Western half 
of the world careful costing and business 
methods occupy pride,of pjace. 

For the Americans, the leading Western 
nation, the results of costing appear: to 
have been positive. They Intend to build 
four mlni-Zeppellns for this very purpose. 

, .Deutsche Luftscliiffalirt have similar 
plans involving the maxi., look. This 
country’s successor to the Zeppelin is to 
h? 200 metres iopg and parry pot only 
passengers and advertising .but also 
freight; special transpprts, such as. large 
generators or entire turbines, locomotives 
or commercial vehicles., . , 

Depending on the caigo a great many 
cqst factors could be eliminated r-. disas¬ 
sembly following trials, reassembly on 
site, transhipment and storage. A Zep¬ 
pelin of the kind envisaged , could carry a 
payload of J 00 tons half way round the 
world in next to no time. 

, Conventional pfrship construction and 
technology have not yet reached tliis 
stage, though. An airship could not .hover 
over a works site and jettison water 
ballast wiiile taking, on caigo. The entire 
works would be submerged. Other ways 
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dreams. Peobie who appear or are able to 
do itj-m&glciam and high-wire artists -r- 
ran* be * sure:. of. the admiration of the 
general public . 1 - i. . . 

Ptobabljr - the 'reason, for. the 
emotibn-laden, almost mystical attraction 
that airships exercise to'this day, In an 

age of jumbo ■ jdts -. 1 and itechnological 
progress. ■ * 

- Jumbos,: also, exploit the forces of 
nature but they fail,to. keep themselves 





The LZ 127, Graf Zeppelin, one of the largest ainhfpt ever built , 

. , I : .1 ' : ‘ (Photogj Staatiblbllbihek Berlin) 

‘Sit # keeping the ertft hovering 

SteJMSifi&ass: 

been one of Iras'^dS 1 ^^^must be 


. i i 


I n the first six months of this year ;the 
.longstanding upward,. : trend - in *olvU 
aviation!at the ton major airports in-this 
wuntiy. continued. M According ,to the 
Alipoito Association the number of flight 

movements. InRmuAH Ku tn e — _ 


^ perhabs ; not'^^a'pfdflfe'.but^rnust Si 1 ^equitomerits 

certainly be. caming its keep . 1 Merely ft ah Sd n? v ^ uId thdq be 


Merelyr ThefAdvertisingditebtor'of the oSLto T uh2 ,ul ‘ d f en ^ulnely 

^French subsMlaty of the Inp^in question b ^ ^ a Submarine under 

leaves through'- an;, entire file -S 3 - of 

: newspaper cuttings.^ There 3s -inever a uHa l ?^ her , ni ^ ar prcblem* is that of 
mention of the flShV.nmH„«*. SJ J construction methods limit 


Ferdinand Graf von Zepp^/ 
pioneer of airship! 

This flow of air could then betjft 
in the ship's turbulence zone, - 
third of the way along its length. Ed 
distributed through.a ring of outkiaj 
the air intake would smooth turi£ 
and further increase the airsliip'* a 
potential, 

As regards, the fragility of/hiDci 
skin lighter and far tougher mateikdiha 
byen developed, In other words, Con 
Zeppelin may be dead but likidcia 
now properly be pu t into practice it 
the aid qf modern {eclmplogy, ., 
..With the present economic ind as, 
links between Uio countries of,the lb 
em world the idea of an adwitq 
medium, passenger cruiser and. ^ 
transporter capable, of travelling rwq 
halfway round the globe at a speedi 
200 to 250 miles on hour is an allwth 
one indeed, 

Were It only already afloat It 
bearing in mind Man's age-old dim* 
sure-of success. But who is going (of** 
the opportunity? 

It appears to be uninteresting frorath 
government’s, point of view,, unlike* 
tical take-off jots, which although ^ 
prospects are slenderer, are wndW 
more Important for military reasons. 

. All that .remains is industry,and i 
businessman's approach,, but who J 
cost to the nearest pfennig (lie Sge^ 
human desire to make something 
mid-air, an archaic, .mystical, cmotffJ 
longing? Business .cannot walk.M» 
waters. It needs tlie terra firms pfF 1 ) 
an(| loss accounting under its reel. 

, In this respect the Soviet Union to® 
easier time of it. It is reputed* 0 ®? 
.constructing nuclear-powered airship**® 
transporting strategic and other fW 31 
and passengers to Siberia and theChljs 
frontier. In theory tiie nuclear dirip 3 * 
could stay : aloft for seven years on end 
The Americans too stop being nj 
businessmen at some .stage or olh«|J 
are prepared to pay for prestige prep 
such as the first landing on the Moo** 
Mars. 

y rockets are growing largg 

Idrgeran airship ii specially to be dflw 
ed to ship rockets from their plae* 
manufacture to Cape Kennedy.. 

So it looks very much as though? 
Germans, the inventors of the ZepP 
which between 1919 and I93 7 'j2 
20,797 hours ■ aloft conveyIn^ Vr, 
passengers, 43,200 kilos offrejgn*j 
33,0 $8 kilos of air mail on 756 
are destined to lose out 


This, relapse Into nationalismJjP 
reporter whq is otherwise cosmopcjjj 
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■ Our. new3^47 for smpkerG and hoh-srnbkers^ ' J 1 : i 

$6parate1yl In the first p.lao'e, the ai'r-cbhdjtlqntng system so v, ■ .* ; :; ' 

• effloient that a smoker sitting next to you probabjy wouldti|l ! 
bother ypg a blt..Eyen.: 90 I , we , vjB gphe.,bri0 step3f(iiihSii , . l WeV6'8et'.-'i'«r > /f. 
aside special areas.aS fheiflrdtho-smokjng section In the air; [rj ! 3;' : 

^ , So when-you .check irfc for your flight oh our >47, Just lei us- ^ : w : i’ ; •'*; - 
< know Whether y6u 1 .'waht’ th6 no-.sm6klng 8 eC}ibp/ 3 ,\ ? ;!■!! 1,1 L ^ ,'3;. 
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Two different approaches to tackling 
Munich’s drug problem 


M unich clxief of police, Manfred 
Schreiber, gave up in despair on 
Friday 31 July when an unconventional 
woman came to him with an unconven¬ 
tional request. 

Psychologist Ursula Sieber had started a 
move to show hasliish smokers in Schwa- 
bing, the Bohemian quarter of Munich, 
how to get their hands on ‘clean* hashish. 
On the following Monday the Munich 
police headquarters came to [he decision 
that they could not possibly answer this 
request. 

Dealing in hashish is a punishable 
offence and the police are unable to take 
any steps to show hasliish smokers how 
they can come by supplies. 

Ursula Sieber thought differently. She 
worked on the basic fact that hash is 
smoked come what may and despite 
efforts to educate young people on its 
dangers being undertaken by r ‘the com¬ 
mission for the prevention of the abuse of 
narcotics” headed by Burgomaster Stein- 
kohl, consumption of the drug can only 
be checked in the far distant iuture. 

In the meantime, however, as Ursula 
Sieber hastened to point out, something is 
happening oil the Munich hashish scene 
that could frustrate even tlie long-term 
hopes of the commission. 

In the past drug-pushers purposely 
mixed opiates with hasliish in order to 
claim addicts as permanent “milchcows” 
Today they are doing it mainly for 
economic reasons. , 

Recruitment campaigns . by drug- i 

pushers are hardly uecessary since the 
market for dope is steadily increasing. 
The point is that at the moment raw 
opium only fetches ubout half the price 
of Indian hemp on the black market. 


This country's largest market for hashish 
in Munich is becoming more and more of 
a problem. The drug hashish which causes 
only dependence but not addiction is 
being supplied more and more often 
mixed with addictive opiates to the 
consumer. Doctors, psychologists, the 
youth welfare office and the police are 
powerless to do much about it. For legal 
reasons they are not able to explan to 
young people how to distinguish between 
this dangerous adulterated hashish and 
the less dangarous pure drug. 

Ursula Sieber said: “Schoolcliildren 
who wanted to experiment with soft 
drugs could at least be sure in the past 
that they would not become addicts. 
Now they run the risk that without 
knowing It they are being stuffed full of 
opium and in a short while will become 
wrecks of humanity." 

For tliis reason Ursula Sieber and her 
husband Georg who is head of the 
psychology department at Munich police 
headquarters commissioned commercial 
artist Michael Wedell to design a warning 
poster to be hung in clubs and bars in 
Schwabing. 

They intend lo give advice by means of 
demonstrations on how youngsters can 
tell by the smell and colour and the smell 
of the smoke whether opium is included 
in the hashish they buy. 

Georg Sieber said with an air of regret: 
“Wliile the law still classes hasliish along 
with LSD, opium and other addictive 
dmgs .Qur. acUon.roakM.ua guilty of 
accessories before the fact of an illegal 
action." 

At a press conference given by the 
narcotics commission Dr Wolfgang Wirtz 
from the KHnikum rechts der Isar said: 


"Physical dependence on drugs is only 
one aspect. Hashish can always cause 
psychological dependence and so we have 
to fight against it.” He was not in favour 
of Ursula and Georg Sieber's campaign. 

Instead the narcotics commission in¬ 
tends to fight a campaign over a broad 
front and will suggest the following 
measures to the city council in the next 
few days: 

•An advisory centre will be set up at 
which hash smokers who, to use Dr Wirtz’s 
words, “feel ill” can take action to 
help themselves. 

•An advice and treatment centre 
should be set up at the Klinikum rechts 
der Isar supervised by the head of the 
toxicology department Dr von Clarmann. 
This centre would be able to treat acute 
cases of drug addiction. 

•“Contacts” should be made in 
schools. The idea would be for a master 
and a pupil from one of the upper classes 
to attend seminars which would train 
them to give advice to fellow pupils and 
also help the advisory centres get to the 
bottom of youth problems. 

•An explanatory brochure should be 
issued on narcotics. This is already plan¬ 
ned for the not too distant future. 

The narcotics commission has made its 
main task to give young people help and 
advice rather than simply to condemn 
hashish. 

Burgomaster Steinkohl, himself a doc¬ 
tor, realises that the problem of drug-tak¬ 
ing among young people is partly a 
protest against a materialist society, part¬ 
ly miked with the problems of puberty 
and partly a trend of the generation. 

(MUnclinor Merkur, 12 August 1970) 


NEWS IN BRIEF Federal League football head with high hopes 
„ .. ., into another season of debt 

Police aid 

B remen police officers have beenr"4 t four o'clock this Saturday after- V I wi,d speculators. “Buying experien 

upon to prove in a most ext A eighteen teams will emerge remains an expensive busine 


"Upon to prove in a most exirftoQon eighteen teams will emerge 
dinary imuinct,t 1 iat they are to then!fen the changing-rooms at football 
at large “friends and helpers". gpynds from Stutgart to Bremen to start 
An agitated old lady aged 70 ap ~.iShll rolling for the eighth season of 
at police headquarters in Bremen’s^ Fe<,eral league ‘ 
centre communing that she had r tf{re t,ie contro1 committee to adhere 
contaminated with ‘rays’ accordwi ^ 10 tlie rules seven of ^eighteen 

__ J. I _ k, rlioi-mlifiarl from fViA UinrH on 


E xperts have maintained that women 
have X-ray eyes - at least when it 
comes to reading a newspaper. They pick 
up every mistake, every misprint and 
every oversight, and lliey are far more 
jly men to get out their writing 
pad and dash off a letter of complaint! 
whenever they feel that something lias 
been incorrectly reported. 

Analyses of newspaper circulations con- 
ducted by scientific institutes have shown 
that it Is preponderantly the female 

Every fifth 
woman takes 
The Pill 

JT™ ry fifth woman in the Federal 
i-JRepublic over tlie age of seventeen 
takes tlie contraceptive pill, according to 
? conducted by the Wickert 

Institute ui Tubingen. 

< S n « UC . te L d thesurve y °nbehalf 
of the World Health Organisation (WHO). 
Only twelve per cent of the women 
questioned take the Pill as part of a 
programme of family planning. 

Twenty-nine per cent use the Pill to 
avert psychological problems arising from 
the fear of becoming pregnant. When 

3 uestioned about whether contraceptives 
lould be on open sale 89 per cent of the 
women agreed they should, A similar 
survey conducted in 1964 showed that 
only 47 per cent were in favour of open 
sales of contraceptives. 

(DIE WELT, 8 August 1970) 


Women and newspapers-they read 
the last page first! 


readership that decides whether a news¬ 
paper’s star is rising or falling. 

This is an important factor that no 
publisliing house and no editorial office 
dare overlook, be it a dally paper, a 
weekly or a colour magazine. 

The researchers have answered ques¬ 
tions such as how a woman reads a 
newspaper, what interests her, If she is 
Interested more in the sentimental, the 
sensational or the practical, does she 
iavour local news or political news and 
what are her attitudes to the woman’s 
page. 

A meeting of the study group “Der 
BUrger im Staat” at Constance recently 
examined the women’s pages of maga¬ 
zines. It was discovered that what the 
experts, journalists and editors, consider¬ 
ed the most important items for the 
woman ■ page in fact weresubject to much 
criticism. The most popular themes are 
fashion, education, problems around the 
house, health, professions and careers, 
consumer questions, emancipation and 

Of 100 various women's pages that 
were studied not one covered politics. It 
was decid.ed at the conference that 
women s pages could often help to solve 
difficult problems such as female emanci¬ 
pation in society. 

It was stated that one of the main 
reasons tliat women rarely show great 
interest in political reports is that they 
are written so unappetisingly. They are 


too diy. Women tend to regard political 
reporting as something abstract which 
reeks of dusty tomes. 

It is necessary to make women's pages 
readable and attractive for nien as well, 
since matters that concern women are 
often of interest to men, and can help men 
rid themselves of outdated false ideas. 

Recently I have asked women whom I 
have seen reading newspapers what is of 
special interest to them. One interesting 
dicovery I have made is that women often 
read the backpage of a newspaper first. 

One exception was Herta B. (she asked 
this paper not to divulge her full name) 
who is a mother of three school-age 
children. She said: “In the morning after I 
have packed tlie urchins ofT to school I 
read the serialised novel in the newspaper. 
In the afternoon 1 read the other pages. I 
have to gen up on sport and politics 
otherwise the children look down on me 
because I cannot join in tlieir conversa¬ 
tions." 

Ua fCasimier on the other hand is a 

KLIE ?* 1 «* d er. She is 

Interested in politics and not only reads 

articles and leaders but also compares 
them. It is understandable that her 
specific interest is for articles concerning 
her husband, the chairman of the SPD 
parliamentary party at the Lower Saxony 
regional assembly. She makes provision 
for getting a copy of her favourite 
newspapers while on holiday. 

(Hannoversche Fresse, 1 August 1970) 


statement made by the DoliwV«$ be disqulified from the word go. 
office. 13 of the Federal league 

With a straight face the old sti P ulat « J ha ! * c,ub must be 

police officers that for some time if/! P rove that ll ls econormcaUy 

eiec'tric^Tv dr<letl ^ * nei S llboui c i u b has to submit balance sheets 
ti,_ t. , d profit and loss accounts for the 

,7 Ilf- PP* K ' e oFFi ?® rs who .heart ton) pious two seasons and seven of the 
lea the old lady with all senousnealtQ , iS£ iii eighteen are between 500,000 

police yard below. They stood herbtfeu j iRQO.OOO Marks in the red, which 

police car, turned on the warningHghi,fe seem to be more than sufficient 

blinking side lights and the loudspei- ounds for disqualification, 
which gave out at intervals a pip/Were the control committee to adopt a 
soun d* augli approach chairman Rudi Gramlich 

After a while the old lady turned loij nuld first have to eject Eintrachl Frank- 
officers standing nearby and said:f* irt, the club he chaired for seventeen 
feel much better. Thank you very mud’ Jars before his surprise resignation six 
She was assured tliat if lier neigbboj eeksago. 
should bombard her again with ektii wil1 have t0 take drastic measures 
rays she could come back for furthE oflieiwise the Federal league will go by 
treatment. Ik board," GramJich thunders, stating 

(Honniivorschu I’resse, 8 Auguaissj hi his opinion, tilings Ii 3 ve come to 

ihis pass. “We have not had tlie courage 
b ID give the amateurs the boot.” 

PciDGr Strike Ex-Frankfurt international Gramlich, 
■* «iili 22 caps to his credit, is an advocate 

E of professional football clubs parting 

ditors, Including the chief-editor.d company with field and track athletes, 
the St. Pauli Nachrichten , whirl i gymnasts, boxers and other disciplines 
published in Hamburg with a circulatioscf Uutcost the dubs money. 

1,200,000 have quit in protest againsm “We have been spending half a million 
directors of the publishing company. Matoayear on them, the same amount 
The editorial staff made a lomd | ^ pay in tax. Every club member using 
complaint that the publisliiitg compmy'i ^ dub's facilities costs us twenty Marks 
top men haul tried to Fotcc llieir reugB* •month.” 

lion “by putting pressure on us by rata There is something in his claim that the 
of false statements". sraieurs arc responsible for Federal 

In addition the publishers arc atuc^ clubs’ growing indebtedness. In 
for “undue interference in the make-, 

and genera] working of the paper". pi * r L • 1 

The publishers of the sex pnperto* villBlFS Ol ptiySlCRl 

education at Hanover 

made unreasonable demands in that ihff i *^ 1 , 

wanted to allow the publishers nos/® auu JjrllliSWlClv 

the material and lay-out of the pajxr. 

Shortly after the editorial staff wM LJUfjf 1 University and Brunswick 
out new editors and a new editoring :r“iover technical colleges are to 
took their places. 1 "f of physical education during 

.The palace revolution in St M* 


Paper strike 


Chairs of physical 


and Brunswick 


Shortly after the editorial staffwM ,fj“ n 8 en University and Brunswick 
out new editors and a new editor-in^. ~ technical colleges are to 

took their places. Z foS®? of P h y s,ca] education during 

Ration department of the Lower Sax- 
O „/* | j teacher training college is aimed at 

Ot laughter funded to extend not only to physical 
ration as a discipline but also to 

A nyone who has found the La#! sport as a whole. 

Cavalier’s mien infectious will? 1 " tolurL request of Brunswick technical 
the bag of laughs on sale tog ,he Minister agreed to grant the 

department stores for twelve ^ Permission to teach physical educ- 

When squeezed the yellow bag ei # 1 X* a subsidiary subject for students 
raucous chortle J to become secondary school 

But a burglar in Hamburg failed ‘ ' S ' £SESSS!BZS11Sli 
the joke! The 24 year-old labourer brf® a _ 

Into a joiner's shop and started searcftjf ~ - 

for something to (ill his swag-b®* w. u|u Colombl , 
stumbled over one of tlie bags flwjj SSi 11190 ai io— Congo (Biazuviiio) 

shop's proprietor had left in strategy w da o.eo 

positions as makeshift burglar alarms- jJJJp | m a'ts — on9 ° 1 mak 

Scared out of his wits the burglar SS Wca 

to stamp on the whinnying bag bei^ bfr«- cv P , u , 

neighbours arrived to Investigate, but * n. cr. s o'm ova FCP 

the dark he stamped on his own foot! < 

As he hobbled out of the Ecuador 

polk^rnan, who bad arrived to see^ " r cp A . so- nu 

the joke was, arrested him, or » i ^ cR _ M F|J , 

prefer “bagged” him! . , Blc - 0 60 F, ' ll8nd 


-i.-* 1 "it. \ ... :-.5J 

f. • ^ - •. ,'^Mt . 


1963 and 1964, the first two Federal 
league seasons, when the league proved to 
be an unparallelled money-spinner and 
dub treasurers could not see the wood 
for trees the amateurs were keen to 
pocket tlieir slice of the profits. 

One of the arguments they were able to 
wield was that the Football Association 
had not granted tlie league licence to tlie 
football sections alone but to the dub as 
a whole. 

This was particularly true of traditio¬ 
nally mixed gymnastics and sports dubs 
such as Munich I860, of which trainer 
Max Merkel once rightly claimed that he 
was dictated to by athletes and gymnasts. 

Another condition tliat Federal league 
dubs must fulfil is that its officials must 
work in an honorary capacity and the 
club must be a non-profit making organi¬ 
sation. 

Rudi Gramlich is opposed to the idea 
of clubs being allowed to set up as limited 
companies with shareholders. “People 
who provide capital want to see a profit,” 
he comments. This works in Scotland, for 
instance where Rangers and Celtic of 
Glasgow pay respectable dividends.-But 
this country is not Scotland. 

The department of inland revenue has 
also benefited from, the football boom. 
Over the past seven years Federal league 
clubs have paid 45 million Marks in tax. 

“Five seasons ago the tax burden 
started to cripple us," Gramlich says, 
adding by way of reference to the high 
rentals and entertainments tuxes the clubs 
pay to local authorities that "We have 
kept the local authorities out of (he red.” 

In Spain clubs pay two percent of tlieir 
takings in tax. In Britain they get off scot 
free In this country eleven per cent 
value aJded tax, ten per cent entertain¬ 
ments lax, ten per cent ground rental and 
six per cent in contributions to the 
Football Association between them ac¬ 
count for 37 per cent of gross takings 
before organisational costs such as ground 
staff, police, travel and training camps 
even get a look in. 

In all fixed costs account for more than 
half the takings. Players must he paid 
from the remainder. Munich. 1860, now 
relegated, paid its players approximately 
100,000 Marks a month, for instance. 

The continual call for tax relief has not 
gone unnoticed. An Act cutting turnover 
tax to five and a half per cent is to be 
passed this autumn. Munich has followed 
in other cities' footsteps and cut ground 
rental from ten via seven to five per cent. 
Entertainments tax has also been slashed 
from ten to five per cent. 

Even so, Free Democratic city council¬ 
lor Hans Jurgen Jaeger of Munich grumb¬ 
les that in view of the high transfer fees 
paid he does not feel these cuts are 
justified. 

Transfers still turn cool calculators Into 


Colombia col. S >■— 

Cunao (Brazza vlllo| 
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Guinea 
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Hong Kong 
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wild speculators. “Buying experienced 
players remains an expensive business,” 
FA chairman Dr Hermann Gosmann 
admits. 

This is a surprising admission for the 
fountainhead to have to make. On paper 
100,000 Marks remains the highest trans¬ 
fer fee payable. The FA blotted its copy 
book in 1966, though, when Munich 
1860 were allowed to pay 175,000 for 
Frankfurt back and occasional interna¬ 
tional Friedl Lutz. 

Yet despite the decline in gate-money 
and increasing indebtedness football re¬ 
mains such a booming business that 
top-flight players change hands for fan¬ 
tastic wages payable in advance as it 
were, in expectation of their showing 
over the following four years. 

The l ,200 Marks a month basic salary 
and 250 Marks match bonus maximum 
laid down in the statutes have long been 
forgotten. 

“Transfer fees must be made subject 
solely to supply and demand,” says Josef 
Hohenester, treasurer of the football 
section of Munich I860, after the sale of 
Klaus Fischer. “What the clubs ought to 
be paid but are not allowed to receive is 
going straight into players' pockets as 
tilings stand at the moment” 

Top trainers’ top salaries have been 
another talking-point. Six years ago when 
Max Merkel of Vienna was engaged by 
Munich 1860 for 10,000 Marks a month 
there was a public outcry. Yet Chick 
Cajkovski of local rivals Bayern Munich 
was probably already earning slightly* 
more on the quiet. 

Both men subsequently managed to 
double tlieir earnings and both were lator 
sacked. The present trend is towards 


unknown but ambitious youngsters. 
Thirty-year-old Klaus Ochs of Hamburg 
SV has four players on his books who are 
older than he is. They include World Cup 
veterans Uwe Seeler and Willi Schulz. 

“1 do not feel that tlie financial 
situation is worsening," Dr Gbsmann 
comments. “Everywhere entertainments 
tax and ground rental are being reduced. 1 * 
He docs not add that clubs intend to 
improve their financial position by drastic 
increases in the price of tickets. 

The price of tickets at Bftkelberg 
stadium, Mttnchengladbach, is nearly 
double what it was seven years ago. In 
Munich the increase is even more drastic. 
Stand seats have increased in price from 
ten to 25 Marks, the highest increase on 
record. 

The cheapest ticket for the terraces 
costs six Marks — and spectators hove 
neither a roof over their heads nor a 
particularly good view of the play. 

Even so clubs arc banking on the 
football craze among the general public 
and expect the till to ring merrily. “Tlie 
World Cup ought to have brought the 
fans back.” Fritz Walter, honorary captain 
of the national team and the man who 
captained the 1954 World-Cup-winning 
side, comments. 

There Is a widespread hope that the hue 
and cry of Mexico City will boost 
business. Udo Lattek, trainer of Bayern 
Munich, also believes in a trend towards 
attacking football, which is more to the 
liking of the crowds than goals that have 
scarcity value. 

All in all thf Federal league clubs 
expect to clamber out of the red. 
Meanwhile Rudi Gramlich as chairman of 
the FA Federal league committee is 
planning a revolution. 

“The Federal league must be able to 
decide its own future and no longer be 
dependent on tlie amateurs" he de¬ 
mands. In this he has the support or 
chairman Wilhelm Neudecker of Bayem 
Munich, who adds that “We arc ham¬ 
strung by regulations, such as that prohi¬ 
biting advertising on players' shirts.” 

flans Eibctic 

(SUddeutsciie Zaltung, 14 August 1970) 



Uwe! Uwe! 

Aca footballer Uwe Seeler was elected Footballer of the Yeer with 256 votes 
out of a possible 687 sport journalists' votes. Sealer was twice before, In 1860 
and 1904, elected to this honour, which is a golden football. This year ha will 
keep the football because he was won it three times. Seeler has played for his 
home team, Hamburg HSV, and made e world record number of appearances in 


the national eleven. 
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Peru 

Phllipplaoi 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rhodesia 
Ruanda 
■ Romania 
Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Swltxarland 
Senegal 
Sierra Leona 
Somalia 
South Allies 
South Korea 
9. Vlot Nam 
Spain 


G. 15.— 
S. 3JO 
P. pbll 0.60 
ZI. 0.50 
Esc. 1-— 
lid 

F. Rw It— 
Leu OJO 
RL 0.60 
■kr O.BO 
PS. OJO 
P.C.P.A. 30.— 

u a. io 

Sh So 0.00 
Rand 0.10 
Won 35.— 
V.N. 6 15.— 
Pla 8.— 


tPhoto: Nordblld) 


Sudan PT 5.— 

Syria £ S 0.SD 

Tanzania BAs 0.3S 

Thailand B 3.— 

Trinidad and Tobago 

BWI S 0 30 
Togo P.C.P.A. 30.— 

Turk ay T £ 1.25 


Togo 

Turkey 

Tunisia 

Uganda. 

UAR 

Ungu&y 

USA 

USSR 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


65 M 
EAs 0 25 
PT 5 — 
P 20.— 

t 0.2D 
Rbl. 0-10 
B 0.60 
Din. 1.— 

II d 
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